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MEMOIRS 



By John Beer 
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. ~ ~ — of the family. From such danger:! 

KATEtLUEN COD URN : (hey were guurded by die current 

In LNirmiil of Coleridge Lord Coleridge. 

20.1pp. Bod ley Head. £4.50. 11 ‘ vas 0,1 ln»d* fate. These pale 

repositories of Coleridge's solitary 

thoughts and longings, sometimes 
Ll the “ Poem In Colorific* ■ which directly addressed by him ns bis 
lutcr c nme m n ba°c^ed r r)nf Pre/ul/o , So e Confidants’’, had passed into 

Wordsworth at one point implied r^orhiTj" who ?! i s 

yggrpr t*linv rnlgriflEA hnil iinr lisuf lOIDI lu£,|? ( VVI10 CUSplHycd OCfip COD* 

Sf benefk of his oira earW S one wlio.lmd always been 

bringing, in wild country mid among « e 1[itln mn re ° rh -In ^ n° * H ofo 
“a rare nf real children” Tole. 18 “(tie more than a di ug-nddict 

rid.-e hlinsolf ivrote in " FroS ar an d wastrel. To those wi.o now 
Midnight”, of the ’deprivation he ^f?n,^? a fil lcd in . ll [ m n |. Wl if l inquiries 
ha d suffered by being confined to i 

a city school and hoped that his r l P J y , , n*L W, ? ! 

Bon Hartley might grow up close to ffiJSL. 5? c^Vn^nrL !* 

nature, with Tull access to the 2 r a Jlm? 4 rf t0 

steadying and enriching Influence ™ *°T £ Wordsworth s letters, 
of mountains and la ko« or t0 the Oxford research student 

oi mountains and lakes. trying to complete his B Utt thesis. 

Kathleen Coburn, who has given Although the fears Tor bis privacy 
much of her life to investigation a re understandable, the rudenesses 
and presentation of Coleridge's mentioned by Professor Cobum 
work, has had some of rho advan- must have been galling to those on 
tagos that Colcndga lacked. Brought the receiving end. Only she managed 
HP* 11 a * nr ®? family, one of six to get any Kind of entry — and one 
children of a Methodist minister in wonders how she herself put up 
a Canadian city, she spent her sum- with it at times. Somo things she 
mei-s in a cottage on tho shores of records, such as bis habit of calling 
Lake Joseph. Later she was able her “ Bookie ”, still make one shift 
m buy. for less than two hundred witlt embarrassment. 

fin bum tin e hirtH In fZnAi'ir in Rmi 


the museuin had no money for such 
a purpose and that die officials 
there would not simerion a further 


appeal for funds. The Keeper of 
tiie Manuscripts implied chat he 
could think of better uses for Pil- 


dollars, an island In Georgian Bay T *_ _ 

which became a regular retreat for she assures 114 that a 

work, and rest B ° od was beating beneath the 

. ' unpromising exterior and that she 

Tins gave a permanent counter- earned his respect by fighting back 
poise to her life, an ability to move vigorously, and often successfully, 
between the timeless beauty and B t his attempts to put her down as 
wild ficedom of a Canadian lako a North American ignoramus. 

and the cotunimiug concentration , . 

demanded bv work in the British ThLro wns also a quiet power for 
Museum. (Tnliku Coleridge, whu ? me ‘ora Lion 111 die house, his wife 

was n I wavs better at keeping the Jess ‘ e i t0 whom he was devoted. A 

world In his head thiui nt keeping from her could sometimes pour 

Ids lieu ti in the world, jho could ?! l l ° n 1 * l0,, bled waters ; she may. 
livd a life fairly balanced between I n i cw, » l,nvc li^ipod with tho shrewd 
the menial nnd the physical. ? ll “ ■J- |, ® r °iis proposal which Kath- 

‘ , „ Icon Coburn later put forward to 

But how did she come to her nit- save him from the hazard of scho- 

enninssiti|t subject in the first larly intruders by arranging for the 
place ? Mainly. It scorns, through notebooks to be photographed, with 
her cross-disciplinary education ot one coov for herself and one fir ti n 

l^u iier to on interest in Coleridge s cost in time nnd ntonfiv fn liiM'jiPlf 
plriloso pineal thinking. Tliis took and her college in Toronto the pro- 
ber 10 Oxford (and a chance intro- ject was carried thrcimzli ami tba 
diLction to Lord ond Lady Coleridge problem lorgely soS 8 ' 1 anU th ° 
winch was later to prove Important) 


md to the British Museum, where *. [ “ r tIme P ier ? was an even 
She worked on Coleridge's marginal “® pe . ™ olc . om ° development. Lord 
notes in some of the philosophical rotimated that he would 

books I 10 had used. The research to part with the mqnu ; 

was successful, but there remained scr v> ls themselves, if a suitable deal 
tho riddle of a manuscript contain- ““1“ 00 negotiated. The com- 
ing u transcript of Coleridge's lec- . mlt ? ea wm farmed, and which 
nu.es on the subject. His descen- included several eminent Uterary 
dents disclaimed all knowledge and S 011 * wag dominated by Humphry 
thought it must have disappeared in House, who became, she says, a 
iho tragic “ tin trunk” which was tower of L strength. The case was 
lost in transit between London and P u f r € Pilgrim Trust that the 
Torquay in 1895. Some years later, notebooks ought to be In die British 
going through soma manuscripts In MuaeunK with the targe num- 
tho house of Gerard Coleridge, she ber , of .Coleridge's maniiscnpts and 
had die excitement of plunging fat marked books already there. Negq- 
into a deep chimney- like cupboai'd «attons had to be earned out in 
and reti'icviiig it intact. The result sorae .“crecy, to avoid die risk of 
was her edition of the Philosophical tempting oners to Lord Coleridge 
Lectures. oy omors, who might have dis- 

-SS3ES. 2L. m E,», . r S Z 

was named and accepted, numerous 
belonged to a tator period of Ids formaiitdes were agrood amd the 

fl?i JZ -aSSftJSf d * posilod *” 


Lord Colcriilae’s house at ptfery, 
was the collection of notebooks 
which Coleridge kept throughout 


There was one small contretemps, 
however. Humphry, House had been 

iPU'S^d^EoiSKS Mr* St C *S22- lo fiay 1 w 

thSovioa Hnd stimulating Wordsworth editorlaf ‘ C °wni t i pei 

.fiasBasa- -s&pmae sn 


Ideas and drafts fw ooemTto m- psaon wpuid dot have been made 

SsasriS*"*. f {ffigg 

nJ,_ t»at the photographs which she had 

awareness , arranged to bo deposited in the 
H 1 ® wnrld of ' "British , yfuseupi were now to be 

Ifi 8 sRL 5 -?J 5 i us».Atfi aras '°arj? i-« ;«¥»» ,<Sw 


grim Trust money. 

A. II. B. Coleridge, gloomy at tiie 
news, decided that be would like 
to sell almost everything and named 
the price for which he would do 
60 . Greatly excited, Professor 
Coburn managed to raise die 
amount before she left England so 
that tho collection could be acquired 
for Toronto. There followed a 
scu it y to get au export licence. 
Things were on her side, however, 
since the authorizing body turned 
out to be that same Department 
of Manuscripts which had just ro* 
fused to sanction an appeal. Their 
authority duly given, there was just 
nme to race back to the Board of 
Trade for the licence. The next 
evening she sailed from Southamp- 
ton and was able from mid-Atlantic 
to write a quietly triumphant letter 
to Humphry House, telling him of 
the development. 

Humphry House was, not unpre- 
dictnbly, less than enchanted at the 
news. He wrote an angry letter, 
raying with what I felt was chil- 
dish petulance thnt he had met 
Lord Coleridge and had seen the 
notebooks before I did, and that 
he hnd helped with the procur- 
mg of the Ottery collection be- 
cause lie believed in my policy 
of consolidating Coleridge mate- 
rials. He implied some diminu- 
tion in niy candour and goodwill, 
accusing me of mystery-making 
and undue secrecy. 

On the first point House was mis- 
taken, and could be told so, but it 
is. hard to resist some sympathy 
with his more general .feelings — in- 
deed the portrait of him in this 

”^ ok ^ s ,H eiT ! s t0 0,0 the only one 
that falls in full sensitivity. 

-? e B Is . , 5 I J a i e to a PP« ar formidable 
and forbidding: unreasonable and 
perhaps chauvinistic in resenting 
the , departure of the manuscripts 
from England, admirable only in his 
unswerving dedication to the high- 
est ideals nnd standards of scholar- 
ahip. As It happens, I knew him 
a little at this time. Ha could 
indeed be formidable, but I was 
more Impressed by his accompany- 
ing kindness, and his generosity In 
time and resources when he came 
to know of me as someone with a 
serious Interest in Coleridge. When, 
on one occasion he discussed the 
export there was little hint of anger; 
h) s accents were rattier those in 
which one might have Imagined Mil- 
ton recounting the Fall of Man. His 
«se, as I recollect it now, was 
that there had been an understand- 
ing among all Involved that, if fur- 
ther manuscripts became available, 
every effort would be made to bring 
them to the British Museum, so 
..that .as many -as possible could be • 
consulted together. He could .not 
uccent that “giving first refusal" 
to me Museum was adequate rea- 
son for breaking this unofficial 
agreement, since It was well known 
that the Museum had no fuiids, and 
it .was not for the officials there 
to say what the Pilgrim Trust might 
or might not do. If he had been 
consulted the -Trust might .well have 
been persuaded to supplement their 
previous gift; and if so the Museum 
would hardly have been likely to 
refuse such an offer. 

There is room for argument here, 
obviously, .but House's view is actu- 
ally supported elsewhere fa Pro- 


fessor Coburn's hook, where she 
say s that u few years before the 
then Director, Sir John Forsdykc, 
discussing tlio offer of the Ottery 
notebooks, advised her tn procure 
them for Canada, but said Unit if 
the Trust offered them they would 
be forced to accept them. ' 

Professor Coburn goes on to say 
that in February 1955 Humphry 
House “ wrote another angry let- 
ter”, this tinte not to her but 10 
77it» Times, asking by whose autho- 
rity tho manuscripts had left the 
country. (Here she is in is remember- 
ing. That letter was written In Janu- 
ary, and not by House but by John 
Hayward. Humphry House's con- 
tribution, four weeks later, was an 
even-tempered and thoughtful exa- 
mination of tiie current arrange- 
ments and ways in which they 
might be improved.) The correspon- 
dence enabled her to put luer own 
case vigorously, arguing that there 
were good reasons for having the 
materials in Canada, where scholars 
did not often havo the chance to 
seo and handle original manuscripts. 
She also made it clear that there 
would never be any restriction on 
their availability. Anyone who has 
visited Toronto for the purpose 
knows chat that promise has been 
honoured munificently. In addition, 
much of die collection \^ns micro- 
filmed before it left England and 
has remained permanently access- 
ible here in that form. 

Finally, as Professor Coburn 
points out, ihe affair helped set in 
motion a tightening-up of the pro- 
cedures whereby such works were 
allowed to leave the country. I 
have discussed it at length because 
I believe that House’s dream of 
preserving as many of the manu- 
scripts bi possible together was 
both noble and sensible and that 
his emotion 011 hearing of its being 
thwarted was prompted not by 
“ehihliv'i pci nl. uve ” hut by the 
force of a case which Is not fully 
answered here. 

Such a failure to penetrate the 
full quality of the person being 
described is an exception In a book 
which is unusually rich in sympathy 
and inright. Perhaps there is some- 
thing about Coleridge that has 
helped. One could hardly work for 
so long with the private utterances 
of such a man, his strengths some- 
times choked by pathetic weak- 
nesses, without being led to glimpse 
something of the hidden burdens 
that may be carried by other indi- 
viduals, who may present a much 
Jess impressive exterior to tiie 
world than he did. If so, living 
with Coleridge has been humaniz- 
ing here as well. 

It certainly took her to some un- 
usual places. She wns able to dis- 
cover the Lake District aud make 
contact with Wordsworthians nnd 
surviving members of the Words- 
worth circle (not subscribing to the. 
doctrine that those whb like Cole- 
ridge must dislike Wordsworth, and 
vice versa). 

She retraced Coleridge's steps in 
Malta and Italy, using her halting 
Italian (honestly reproduced) to 
make contact with local Inhabitants, 
taste a wine that Coleridgo praised, 
and find a context for his note- 
book entries of the time. She gives 
a vivid picture of what it was Uio 
to be a Canadian scholar during 
and after the Second World War, 
watching the danger to her Euro- 
pean fnonds, helping vdth taoal re- 
lief schemes and then re-emerging 


Into a Loudon that wee batter e< 
but still recognizably itself. . 
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We that toe.Poati* waadson.^rtieet I « tile erbatigenient -it was 

*££?. ■■ *• to.qrta.hy 


ouuc&qoit at Cambridge.- -wishing to movV to to* 7 n7,.7TVr 
SSafePtf 1 *55 5?$ I****.' decide? ; iharfle iwmfcufke 0 

W^.-2SSf\-?aSL2-. !9fe^J!«.«4^4?Wy8 


SMS ; 


Comparative Religion 

... It's ao, tnuch easier noio. 

' _ Once, luoas bldod 

, .. The stricken 

" . YeUof the victim • . . i, j ; - 

., And tfie hortible M holy, sticky hands of .ihc priest. 

: . , 1 • £ lit nou>. Just' press Ihe button. ’ - ... ' \ ! - .r A ; 

: Thd god cdiHfts doion at Once 

Clean, prompt mid deferential : .'.u ' I'ti.-ti; 

As: electricity \.r , Vr ; 1 --' :• i-Vcr' 1 '' :■ yV\.'": 

• | rtot even iiiqiiiring 

What itiswe'want to destroy. V ‘ V 

-r/r ;■ Elnia. Mitchell 


The hook also coni.iiiis n number 
of obs-.Tv.iiinus 011 what it was like, 
between iliu v..ns, in he a woman 
scholar ami a C.uuuli.iu in a literary 
world still domiii.iieil liy men. She 
records how Kcnneih Sisaui uf the 
Oxford University Press, “turning 
on a_ rhariniii" twinkle i»> which it 
certain kind of English man resorts 
v.'hcii lie wishes uiili inipmiitv to 
offer in". u Its to a l.idy nr 11 child”, 
nddi-esscd her nlTeciionitefv as a 
‘‘young chit” and a "colonial". 
When she nppr»i.n_hed the Director 
of rile* Briii-.ii Museum m discuss 
the offer of tJie Oltery notebooks 
he was “slightly amused. Why is 
it so many elderly Englishmen i .ike 
up this relaxed defence ? Yet 
there were compensations. Being tt 
Cnnadian set her outside the Eng- 
lish class system. If it left some 
doors shut, it opened ollun s. I Ind 
it not been for Lady Frances 
Ryder’s receptions for visiting 
“colonial" scholars (“a rnminu.i- 
tion of her hospiuiliiv fur tninii.s 
during the first war 0 ) .she mndd 
never Have socuied ihai first iiitio- 
ductinn to the Coleridge family. 
And she could sometime.-, luru In-r 
gentler tn advantage, ,i.s when she 
strategically bought a new hut to 
assist her efforts to gel export 
clearance for the lour ni; 111 11 scripts. 

Working with Coleridge also intro- 
duced her ia smiu- in 1 cresting 
figures, such as Edmund Bluiideit 
mid WjIioi- de In Marc, who looked 
back to him as ihc possessor nf a 
fine poetic sensibility. Her own 
hearings, however, ivuin taken front 
those who had lately begun to see 
further into hi : . achievement: 
Livingston Lowes, who had demon- 
strated some uf 1 lie processes of his 
imagination, and 1. A. Richards, 
who saw him as, ul his best, the 
groat exemplar of a free and crea- 
tive human intelligence. In the end 
it wns Richards's Coleridge who 
seized her most. Talking with 
Geol'gc Wlinlley Jiisi after the * 
Second World War she dis- 
covered, she says, that they 
had in cnuinum " an inter- 
est in Coleridge’s mind — as distinct 
from his magic — and In what he did • 
analytically and creatively ivlih his 
reading". One may legitimately 
demur at the distinction nnd argue 
that one cannot ultimately under- 
stand his intellectual enterprises 
unless one sees how closely they 
involved liis “ magic " — which in 
turn was bound up with his uitcmpiK 
to discover the points i»f corres- 
pondence between lihe human mind 
and imagination 011 the one hand 
and nature on ohe other. Yet her 
declared Interest: was timely, mid 
.precisely the right 6ne for the note- 
books. To have pursued Coleridge 
to the Cull rouge nf his mind ntigm 
have left little time for all the 
derailed cross-connecting work tliut 
must be done if they were to he 
properly edited. Ou tiie way she 
could also concentrate, like 
Richards, on “ what could be made 
-Oif" Coleridge — the points which 
.could still be regarded us seminal. 

And It is tills lust factor which 
raises Jn Pursuit of Culerulae ubnvo 
simple literary gossip. Wiint she 
saw from the vantage-point of lntcr- 
war Canada was that the world was 
becoming inexorably " cross -cm* ' 
tund ” : titflt for a long time ro v 
come people would be concentrate 
big more on whot they had In com- 
mon as human, boings tlian on sepat’- 
.ate nedou^l traditions. But If “a 
cctninum culture” is to be sonieq 
tiling more titan a communal relax- 
Ing ivitli a guitar .and a cati od| coke 
it is also necessary to rctfln somo 
sense of .distinction. ..Coleridge, 


■ rSTTT 14 J i 

1 .- Fy *■* • W- - 


^ sense of . distinction. . . Coleridge. 

. , with his strenuou3oes3 of mind ond 
senaltivity Of perception, was a ke^ 
figure, essentially English in sonin 
respects, in others one of the first 
of the rntematioxialists. ..The local 
fidelity wfilch made him. become 1 a 
notabfo apologist for , the English-. 
Cliurdi wa^ matched by his earlier, • 
more esoteric ■ tiiborloe .of ,tite- unfe 
■; coi^rixHis i*nd>-. tod-. M'dne '-.■MK'ft?- 
■' ■ •- tbeoned -• vAtiai ; kitow oQ.- : jtAtioatil,i . 

, - r Medpd.iomo: dTitiJfl , W tf pita , tovawTn 
who, toy. ' tf iiVe ^lilbevty, W- 
*’■ ■/ but! they. el $0 ^wwed inoro 
. ■ : •’ extejoslvoly^what the free play of a 
' Httolan mieJUganco could achieve, 
ft has' been Kathleen Coburn’s own 
' distinction to have seen from tiie 
beginning tho quality of what lie 
• Iwd to offer and not to have let go 
In her determination to make it 
SBCP gyvUbU to. Whets/ 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
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I jp i 1 f»r l-1. irific.it ion uf haw their media- 

T IP ii !miis art- supposed to work (March 

OlCtVw^ V/JL Lllw toUllw 2G, 1976> lint have seen no 

' _ adequate reply. All J_ can tlo is 

— -■ — - certain funciiuiuil value for grouns points. Fur insianee, aiuoiig tiie many out uf tiie family gene pool, repeur the request. Can anyone 
-n \< i to nrgani/e tilings this way when Nuei\ women can count as men dues seem a hit far- fetched. How explain how genes art supposed , to 

liy Vernon KCyit'Oiu'S economic rusum-cu* are tight. Nur sncially, cuu marry oilier ivnniuii is it ul 1 supposed to work? How "tell" hiinums liinv to orguiii?e 

is iL any better to establish that and have children by them, though do genes enforce ilieir will? Do tlieir sncial lire? For if there is a 

... — i_ _ — — " polyandry " makes .eiise*' in terms these are. of course, fathered bio- we preferentially mate with mil visible sociobiology of man, then this 

MAKSHM.L SAIII.INS : uf the way such groups themselves logically by men. Clearly, luurriiige tondkiuiiL kin? liuvu genes “told" is what lias to happen. A retreat 

.... ... .. - ... , conceive uf their social institutions, rules arc not going to n-lt lis much .social mechanisms uliout the dangers adopted by a number a of secio- 

lue Use iiiitl aimiku ot nioiogy Y|i 0 ultimate explanation, in snelo- abniit gene flow in such cases. of incest and the udva til-ages of biiilngisrs whon faced with human 

An. AnUiriipulogicttl critique ot hloiogicni terms, is to he found in . i, heterozygosity ? If so, how did cultural diversity is to argue that in 


Soci'ibiolngv 


the processes of genetic traits- 


120pp. Tavistock. I’jpcrhack, £1.95. mission, and srudv will show that 
- • in given ecological situations genes 


Anyone who picks no a hand- 


promoting bchavlmir patterns that 
lead to tiie formation of poly a a- 


grenade ami tli rows ii back, espe- drons unions will be selected for, 


have been nut only right but timely. 
Should lie be inuiiliniicd in dis- 


" get as many wives us yon can . 
There are two eusv uiisvvers to 


i been argued that 
od tho cai>aclty to 
minst any inner im- 
have. This coo may 
se. But such bypo- 


Sltouid lie be mmibtuicd in ms- wi| , s ^uticism, Tmd Suhlins s 
patches or fiirwiuen as n. e wlm e t with both. The first is to ] 


snciobiojngist's expectations, unless even begin to _ slied _ light on die theses, though evolutionary, are 
other aspects of the kinship system numy and various institutions of ps^hobioioglcul, not sociobioioglcal. 
serve to redress the balance. For human societies. He may well be This is mi important point riiat 


followed. Sahllns does rather better transmitted, is wnmlier”. Tu this vested aU his efforts in his binlngi- j„ t j 1; . j.^ world of h-uiu-aii affuirs prior biological fuel 

than this: he lius focused on what || lis S ocinbln legist replies that there cal sou who hud then married an Suhlins’s emphasis nil the actual with environmental 

he takes to be academic errors, und ,- s nwn )| v some amcoriluncc lie- unrelated person aiul so ou- etimugrapbic evidence is academic- is the essential 


written u searching critique of the t ween the twu systems but in tiny i 

jtnclobio logical interpretiiiiun of cnse it is ,| lu | Hlterf ,iie mating ' 

human sod a I organ hut iu n ius applied RVS j ein , tliut reallv mutters. c ,‘,, 

ira QvcipiiK tin m&nutos ull * v/ 1 


factors). This 
argument that 


to kiii'sh ip systems. He disputes ull T • . K 

claims thin the social organizations e 'Ms question nf co.ici.riU.iicc like 
«>f U-uimins, like those oT uuimals. Solilms makes u number of relevant our 


claims tluu the suciul organizations 1,1,5 M«esnou m 

„f liu im. ns. like those oT animals, Sahlms mikes n numbe 
arise out uf the transmission of 
genetic characters by ihu processes - 

uf UHt.irtil selection. I Lv r± " 

The arguments for nnd against J[ XI w Ov/d- 
this view demand acquaintance 

with ccrti.in thenries both in social . ■■■■ i — 

smilirupology rod socloblology. In _ i 

the fm liter field it is important to By Peter Clark 

realize thnt sociul midi rupqlo gists 

such us Durkheini, Radcliff e-Brown, ■ ■ ■■ ■■■».»— 

Evanx-rrUchucd, Levi-Strauss nnd yjjSUF FAIN. I1A8AN : 
limny others had nlready generalized 
brnudly from the detailed structure SnulUKli 


The scars of culture 


tutc of African and Asian Studies rurieft. Professor Hasan argues that ting, became a profession .like that 

at the University of Khartoum. The different tribes had distinguishing of the clrcuniclser or midwlfe—a 
Institute lias been collecting oral marks, borrowed often from camel skilful art associated with the iml- 

and linguistic material and coord i- branduigs. The declino and^issolu- ndo^iri Utes of passage of 

■ natiiig various studies — history, turn of tlie Vunj Sultanate of Sinnai domestic life. 


EvunvI'rUchord, Levi-Strauss mid yusuf FAIN. I1A8AN : anthropology, archaeology, Ian- in the eighteen! h and curly nine- Professor Hnsnn’s book is brief 

many others had nlready generalized gunge studies, folklore and otlino- tee.) tli century led to a and cnlighteniiig. A series of line 

brnudly from the detailed structure Shulukh urapiiv. As a result new light is allegiances. New loyalties «ctc diawings (with rather unhelpful 

of sociul idous nnd actions oil- 90 pp. Kliurtou.n Uni vet sily Press, being thrown on various hitherto cu . religious brotiierhoods (WrW«) cuptions) Illustrates tho text Pro- 

s; jssj rrg 

humaS Sion a* Se mwduct of marks arc an Intimate, imwr tten recorded the available evidence on maa [ tarlqa. A “ T ,f cut was called idc.uiflca t imi ? Ho w fV is tho 

social forces institutlonai, logical or P ult . t lu traditionnl cullmo. tho. facial markings from poetry, « Wad Hosmiu’s stick”. Sometimes cuSlom unalogoUs to female circuth- 
niher Thev were all concerned Forplipiors ure often min b. ted from XV rltten sources in Arabic und other t i le « T » WftS nlade t0 i ook like a Sou ? The shulukh avo on. the 

w h m Processes. None of P^ng l«i»o something that seems languages and his own personal mi5S am i could he an unconscious m,t wa. lie cu^ 

then indeed nerlmns no one in very penonal but thej r may notice observation. Tl.c cuts {shvlukli) in survival from Clirlstiau Nubia. iSed u ider Btitibh rule as an 

I S ,SJ n ! muIH In the it is as rare in the North for the Sudan of the Nile Valley are n««arttoi. • nf Sudariism ? Female . 

past or the present want to put the r ut 'his fo r T S u dalies e* of ann’ear 1 to^have 8 been S u^Nubiiln Marks for identification were circumcision persisted as a similar 

welfare, health, and survival of the ra he witl om then ^ii on EacteiSl^ AccoiSna to Profes- "*■<"»> mcn - Women would sel- assertion. Since independence such • 

individual before that of the group, mbe Sf ifiS^ho dom leave the tribal or brotherhood assertions ate perhaps taM 


biology 
gists to 
dual, In 


ihe Hlmalayun foollillls practises Hasan decided io bring togetoer tlJsivpprova l as slaves or gvpsles. enhance tiie oeautv ot tua lace, 
polyandry, it’s no good nutiiropalo- notes nnd observations he hnd made 11 ‘ v t Long, broad and deep cuts on a 

gists thinking they’ve explained it on the phenomenon. Professor There is more evidence Tor the fleshy cheek were greatly prized, 

when they point out that It has a Hasan is the Director of the I list I- practice of cuts in the lasL two con- The practice of sludwkha, face cut- 


History. »iimuk/i arouse muen 
cariosity outside Sudan and a trans- 
lation (with better captions) .would 
be useful- 


The Machinery of Justice 
in England 

Seventh Edition 
R.M. JACKSON 

There are precious few readobfe textbooks 
In the Held of English.legal in&titutions;.-thlB 
o.ie isirK^iVipafablythebest/ 

Teaching Politics 
Herd covers £1 6.00 net 
Paperback £7.95 net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDIES JN LINGUISTICS 

Foundations of 
Theoretical Phonology 

JAMES FOLEY 

Dr Foley offers a fundamental criticism of 
;'the 'standard theory' of Chomsky anti Halle; . 
anti proposes e genuine theoretical 
• Alternative to it: He illustmtes hie thesis b/ 
analysjng yarlpus phonologicdl problem^ 

V A 7 . 78 .net 


Molyncux’s Question 

Vision, Touch anil tho Philosophy of Perception 
MICHAEL J, MORGAN 
If a mnn born blind were to gain his sight 
in later life, would he be able to Identify ■ 
objects on the basis of his earlier tactile 
experience alone? This was WilllenT ;• . 

■ Molyneux's question to John Locke, and It •* 
engendered much controversy, Dr Morgan 
examines the history of the debate* the • • 
contributions of other philosophers, end 
the factual accounts of early cataract " 
operations as well as the most recent 
laboratory studies.! £7.50 net 

World Prehistory in 
New Perspective - 

Third Edition 

GRAHAME CLARK V " 

. 'Clark's sunfey of what happened in hfctory 
can confidently be recqtpmqpdad as the - . 
best introduction to the study of preliterate 
man.', Time tirifl Tide 

- Haid covei-a £16,00 net 
" Paperback £f?*95 net 


Thinking 


Readings In Cognitive Sdonce 
Edited by P.N. JOHNSON-LAIRD nnd 
P.C. WASON 

' A collection of readings wlilch draws oil 
work In cognitive psychojogy. artificial . 
Intelligence, psycho-linguistics and . 

philosophy to give a picture of the present 
state and future possibilities pf the { 
scientific study of thinking. ‘ , . " . , . . ." 
- Hard covers £17.50 hot 

Paperback CB.96 net' 


Rccoustmctirig - ‘ 
Historical Communities 

, \t .' f. 'j ' >' ■' ' ■ 

■ A^^CFARLANB Irfcallabdratfon^wtft 1 : 
SARAH HARRlQONatid CHARLES JOINS', 
The authors have developed ft mqihod of - 
qollectlng. breaking down’ end theft jl 
reintegrating historical rdqordu lr) brder to , 
answer socldoglonl, demographic anti ■ . r 

. allied questions which are currency of ; - 
greet interest, . £3,95 net 


Feuerbach 

MAR X Wi WARTOFSKY -. . r • . . ; 

A major eludy of ohe of Hegel's most' ' ? ' 
Influential pupils. Professdr Wertofsky . . ! 

; finding fu lidamen t af orlfli nriity In ; / 

epistemology end his critique of phlloaopliy. 

. - ■ £17.50 net . • ’ 


The Antbropologitol 
Romance of Bali 1 

• 1597-1972- ■! 

. . ■»■. ••• • 

■ . - . ‘ i- . 

. dynamic Perapodlvesjn Marriage end Caste/, 

.4 P<^ilic«endJ3eligioh • . . <. . . 

JAMES A, BOON ; 

Based on fieldwork In Indonesia is well as ;{ ; 
historical research, this book Is the flrSt- f x • ' 

culturfi^/namlcs. • -v >1 

Harfl o6verfl£1^60 net 
; PaperbpckSS^Bjiet ;• 
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Plugging in to God 


fiction 


By J. I. M. Stewart 


BRIAN MASTERS : 

Now Bnrnbbns Was a Roller 

The Extraordinary Life of Marie 

Corelli 

326pp. Hamish Hamilton. £G.95. 


Bri.111 Must urs's liugr.ipliv, wliiili ia 
nt once amusing ,nul ili'u issue of 


The wandering charmer 

Rv MrkflJM Mnv.lpv rt?SfrioJS Earl -Him Hies story 
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oiaiu UIU JLI.IL tsLCaiiy 

Marie Corelli's lint novel. The c ,^ r ° j ,at 0,1 u so * °f fi bs cornra- 
Romancc of Two Worlds, turns “»«ed anoUicr. Eventually she 


dreams of immense f.miv and accnni- “ « uc,v « >»« ,lle «* ««*• Finch "T,, l n f ,, y i 1 i,e l,nu ln,ceji - He told his rricmh rC tT 

snsnjrt.* s£ « ■m*. 1 . y 10 

dieted anoUicr. Eventually she " 1 1 1 < “Mfh of. but in memory of, sonic Treobinskl Iiik ■ n S «. ,^ at , Mrs 

f? t0 a . n obscure Deny* Finch Hatton will be known 3 S® reminisce, ices of |,i s J! 1 .! 


wonderful discovery has far-rauch- “*e succumbed absolutely to n de- 
b’s results, huge potentialities in ro«nng egoism, and on all occa- 
the sphere of spiritual illumination. slwi « maintained intellectual ure- 
H°ly, Scripture, wlieit examined In tensions and dogmatisms as vast as 
Its light, proves to be a gigantic hor aciunl Jntellectunl abilities and 
GS? « C i "a , ,,God ’ s cal) ‘® ,» w° e{ | ,l «tlon were minute. This^Jeter- 
warn. Is laid between us and Ills mined stance, which made her In 
Heaven In the person of Chrbt." deed unbcainblo to cul ivntS 
Th s message of kiss Corelli’s (who People and or the same rim? 3 
claimed to have been still hi her Figure of awe to iho un«S.l«»i 
teens when called to deliver It) cared, transpired | u we«5 SKS 
carried far and grail Tied even the Bant fiction her wild nn<f JSimm 
M shcr clergy. When as a small fmngination Keyed bLrif S3! 
boy I heartf an eminent Scottish Minnie, knows d| SI JSSU US 
dWim proclaim from his pulpit as is the heroine of ow?v bS it 
an edifying fact the recent dis- wrote. overy uook site 

«vory that riio universe is but a . 

Jiffb ,°F electricity there enn bo ere */ ®* en u i oe fascination In 

SSr wll0sa v0,Cfl was making i„ , l rm H.SS t ' tulln “ f woman’s un- 
it**!* heard. interim tted awfulness, mid Mr 

Mario Corelli never thought of donah J S3 111011 ° E ] t L°ccH. 
hersolfas a mere entertainerT She is ton lnSLiS» U1 Ii P 11 8 i an L d drubbing 
could h.ve sairi of every oae "f m.in he S^'L", 1 ,',^' 5 U . 1 *■! 
her books what she said of this perceotlon^f hnr !i fair-minded 
ono: “I wrote it simply because ScaSnt? SShfiST ?i le S ,mas a . nd P™* 

ara£ aw - srii sata, SF?? « 

Empress Frederick) and. cinra u. n«r«hin ?.C in a working part* 

GhSmS. iltd'Tnd SS^Sd f« S£ SSu! h n“ f ke f t, PMr f> 


ISAK D1NESKN ; 

Winter's Tales 
313pp. Paperback, Cl. SO. 

Last Talcs 

341pp. Paperback, £1.50, 

The Angelic Avengers 
304pp. £3.95. 

Anecdotes of Destiny 
244 pp. Paper luck, £1.25, 

Ehvengard 

311pp. Paperback, £1. 

Shadows on the Grass 
149pp. Paperhuck, Cl. 

Universiiy of Chicago Press. 

ROBERT I.ANGBAUM : " 

Isak Dinescn's Art 

fggP- University of Chicago p resS . 


The pattern of creation 

By Michael Irwin 

~ «'*onum. space here only to analyse ono of SSSj » U J : 1 Ada . m IS moved by the he y ? t,d systematically 

« - 1 ‘L 05011 .Usak was a pen- ihe simpler tales (thougfi also on! h?w d LSfM“,i ,c t l s *»<luced to see Nurno'mJ f h * ? t0 J-ies. 


oVd dc- bil !!□ tc-ri [l lYn o 1 Viu ^ irjkbfJd ' | l ° a ,,tw s i'n- 

u.„*“ * nd ’ despite his devoted en- ,«Lt ^‘ s : .n onk '? a Pleasure to 


n»,rn« wujesen (Isak was a pen- l » e simpler tales (riiougli also one how IS. ,nc J s ll,{ilice d to see Numorous i 0t f n * series. 

sSsl. bsiSts a- ETE- -sr.^ai I'lir&rzi*?, 


iJanisl. family ]„ 1885. Her educa- Wl, '“>’ s Tales. Set In Denmark desrinv ? qimll ,Y ll,e creatures of an elM?nSf S C . r ‘ P^se lias 
w?s 5 n . vaie . Bn , d eclectic. She towards ^ cud of Hie eighteenth dlctabfe n rf!i , ! R i M,ls “Kainst unpre- befits IS •“RPtenew that 

Frpn/h f ,n u l 11 English a[llJ century, u tells how the lord 0 f q nSri,,S 0 |,,es£frve »h« they S dLS ' He elucidate* 
h /'T ch| Idhood, find read 8 ' eat country house sets a chulleiiae « l Cl,C,Jsh ' unit* " ork ' he denum- 


n beaubjfiiily “ subtly within . 8 

, Anne-Marie’s dilion. But Ids crucial n?£J! l » C f , ra ’ 
ion. of the old she carries thistradiSSua 5 
ut a is also a forward bv showing how iLiA te|1 
Sta hl, morn, sciou,, yndiyclirmSd.™"™" 
leid ins young regain Ins “ l ost unitv of 


ehhid SH» n 1934 she left El,p oi» siimd>?e and sunset, a field of rye wif .° stands naked before a mfrror tion *» n h| iJ 1 ? 1 uni, 7 of percep* 

mE? SEn 'V sl “ SsaM JErta sssl-S- «-A*S *£sjssz l tsss* 


would have boon better bewitlf JheaSm 2 f -SW w ‘ t ! 

gSSi^« asa? 

§ ££ vr p !?* 1 r^ro-’Sia? 

t ► 5L ai ”L W have handsome house in Church StrJni 

?®he,ltj n an prigirial f BShlbn. M The n «w shelters the kendem^ 
d^d ‘ 10r l* jofc i « intrniv gtj.ee of the ShakespfeS^netfSte 

Bfl/P ."pure l£*_ mo « swccessfSi novSfjS 


ho 1 an ? wor “i was to Serous of Satan, sold moro conlM 
ESSSJ!? i ‘he nubile prints . {fem any previous novel In thorns' 
‘“fougnout Iter life and ewn 'bn lunguaKe Tlw ni«iui j '“ i!"’ 

SfllCdnSfi in iE 24 - djn 19s ® StablKhid IrimSif 

wytll Connolly informed n « In New Plar a un<.M ™*V ; *?** 


^ ' In Hew Piace would havo « 

l\ mss th fl t she JU so «tetiblng in that. ™ W* 

u ahearnble and unreadable n - — ' < ~ ; 



M'Ji 


P u ] ar . n ovelist, even If «romaiS i"*!flAS!^Li ave b ¥. n wimbMegS of tha Flrst World War the work nf 

maSS£*e«» 


tl , * C e r , rC( li|ent visits to England, 
to his bro tliors and sister's families' 

tho^h-Jif r™? 11 l ? C0HCCI 'ts and to 
the bailer, but he spent most of 

nit „ ra S J MM- tJ ' avoJ, .‘ l1B “ p]ioioBrap!. 
mg, and killing, aiumnls. 

#» E .!S3? nc fenew him seemed 
to testily fn his ennniiiius charm 
and potential ability. He was the 
sort of person nr n final people say 
He could do anyrliiug and so 
does nothing, iff scents to be die 
Siff* 0 t>r° of IvngHslunan 

n W 1, , ,ch , Anthony Blanche 
mi Charics In V-velyn Wnught 
jhidcshcatl livvisitvd: the upper 
class bay who never grows up, who 

WES"* 11 lls well ns devaiiaiiog 
othms) by chjrni. Charm is the 
ability to get what une thinks one 
wants by manipiihitinn—luit because 
cnarat has mi ciKiienr, what om 
H ots of course is nut what one wantf 
becuuso notlunn has been constrac- 
tr J te* Mr * Mrs TtzebinsH 
lecognl-zes iii, Sl Khe savs Finch 
liiuinn was like IVtcr Pail, fearing 
to w-ow up under tlte guise of f«n 
,„ R 1 5HT " ,d . : Protecting himself 
“ r n{ being (cxi 
luRKod w luko life serlonslv. But 
♦ fu ^ ctl w{ th peoplu’s' Insit- 

&,‘but he was n HfeunlwnW. 
Sometimes it seems ihat u further 

Znin! 1 ! 111 Hf l ? ,is m <Kht liuve bees 

Httomptcd—un inquiry into how If 

js teat people coniiriiilHK such i 

iSSJSf* 0fte . u . 50 41 dared. Hut Find 
liniton would not leave been u 

!bl for ih,!i: wjrii w 

ciiann, lie covered up his wearinea 
He died In 1931 at tho age d : 
flJIty-Four. H 0 had tn kon to ftyiol . 
fl r bio “"“Plnne in pt coaratlM 
, l f* s Friends had pi* I 
rnonidons of his death; he M 

Sf £f oke » Wlh Kare « Bllxon, wb» 
Mcomlnn possessive, mid hecW 

not seem to have much else to U* » 
ror. He iiad reached the sumaif .[■ 
ot hjs career us h white hue Iff f 
A?JTa.?n « safuiis be hud organizrf ; 


— — — sttBMffg 

Fifteen years after her death Isak £ X JffB* f *0^ SSA SR 

Dlnesen srerns to bo little read in bfe in Africa ha d l l ? e tcflln B* In ai ‘ extended Jnfcro- £. ase nnd dwindle. His yoni" a decFsive^ me! fS'BJ 1 ^ 

tbs country. Sh e | ms become a «PPeal for ho?. oSi he* one li.Sd i?2SL P »u S T , Isak Dlnesea a 2VK l SH - - A J hfi «ffiv iilnis tlii? and for hlsfamlij?. f ° r WmseIF ‘ 

cult figure without a cult. Few responded powerFulIv tSL-H™ landscape, . and the *, 5“ /dam will marry the T «»u , .. 


zonthai 
much n 
Europe. 


wM»h hn i 1,16 stor *es on cnosen European friends ±ue country house did uy Isnk UJnesen that favourite »7« Z'r ** * 

wWi J 1 rmmukn must rest, Charles Bulpett, Hugh Marthi Her- not 6070 u P wnrd . liko die church. se IT t0 , pole bra te a prc-democratic of Tob- 0 h«? S .« rc f e roni ^ ,a Book 
superficially accessible, kriey Cole, and especiaify Denv^ n<w down to the ground like the mode of life, in which people could sounds ^ lik? t E.° J* £ i en ^ Gad 
demand, If they are to be properly Fincn-Hatton — a ricnly sonbistica huts ; it had n wider earthly hori- *» u,da their actions bv ancient lenvus V? e n ° Soauie 
understood, a degree of atteErioJ . ted a life outfiilnSfhffi . than they, and was related te c ? rt » u,dcs - U was chiefly tbesrn^ & * M5,,2“ Crl £ l ed by 1 Dr John* 
m 1>f !i ta ? ve effoi t , on,y bhely °g Poen-y, wit, music; good trine J? uch noble architecture ail over S** 1 , of £ s,,ch patterns of response these froffc W h5n2 eri 7 i* 0Ut ll , avo 

n.ii-.iif ^ through the rASs:E!i:£l 

Lanebnu in’s 1 ki ”* 1 Robert Afr?rn CI R S1 t, 5 | ,(>rt !n before she -left fdeas of romanticism, of indlvldunl- m-« S r r cxistcd "- We cannot i,„ Tkc a J' Pa re i '. Problem, however, 

them m !«fiHpc d V b e study ° r dinli r 0 B e K C " lc was already ,sn b of reform. Potentially lie is w“ mf.S f™ 1 ? lhe ^ncliisu-inl Ago, ?“ c f usc II idhmaiely affects one's 
lor mpmibS a, \ a P; o PP0«uiii^ dnw‘ B fJ2J« d n - seconil beir to the estate on which his walks forward f,nc ‘ av 1 1,161,1 > « »ay ho * ^ *° the technique of 

J«;,k Dinescn's output wull. S. ’ h6 0, “ ,0 becom ' • “™“" boy wltoso morriogo _c»ncon,cd, l.nps t.ltovu ttlj, ‘«r tho 

lliefly hucausL- she became n nr n . ,, , . L° hw F “‘fried un tlic lumiiv name. I ! - 01 * uch “ erer ‘B characters. 


they cc 
critical 


chiefly be 
fessional 
Apart f roii 
novel publ 
occupation 


jt from The Angelic Avenurrs » enee °<!ha ° E . . r Ke,, y ,m cxisi- 
1 published during, the Gerniiin farm .ifJl 6 w ? l,ld , su P e rvis e her 
l!? £l °". of P e . n "Mrk. nn«I jickimw! L-^ n w l a ” "! a,s - . K ‘ V , L * medical 


married the young bride-to-be, and 
may yet father another son. In the 
course of tho story the old lord 


its brief pendant, Shadow 


irtca and to Beethoven Vn Vi,, ««* I’ruiestanons or his dis- 

c™. -jTiEsyrasr Z,£ ssssl * s risers SSEL ,, " d 1 " ,comi ’ re " an ‘i"'* 
nsjrti sai"£L as** wasnsrai js te u jt m.., ^ 


I Bnsed on n wealth ofextraocdinnry detail. Naii’nUml 

SS S h H c ^ *?r yori 

d i n P m - [ su .n» rI s®*ind fascinate the 
uncommitted und the scientific alike. 490 pp £9 95 

PETER COSTELLO 

Jules Verne 

Inventor of Science Fiction 

Vern^to^e'wri ft b ' ogra ^!} y *^ e ^ full-length study of 
1 . . n Written outside Fronde for many years in 
which PctcrCostclIo explores the man and she iritcr. ■ ' 

240pp/IUus i;6,50 

MONICA FURLONG 

. Purrsivoad-Focus of Healing 

An in-deprh study ofHurrswood. the famous home S 
healing established iniCenrby Dorothy Kerin. 

Emm. . 16Dp ^ ,,:5 °, 

ERIC CLARK 

a r. » , , Rlach Gambit 

on thcBrit;sh . 

MANFRED BIELER 

An im^ • 1 Q Three Daughters . 

und^fh^i!i C lD d A- , ^ ldp8n , ora,i,Jc npvcl s« fn Prague J ' 

; : ■ ■ : nancyfitzgerald" • 

;!^jSt'j 0 hn 9 sWood 

iv-i *• /V' ^f^Pw^entwesof . 

\ tfe Courtesans : i ! : 

' ' r i ‘ J92pfi £3.95 


Jumiary Books 

Mon-Fiction 

XT < BMANINGLIS 

Natural and Supernatural 


its way from LmmT "to 'zanln,^' - ° 0 “ ,a ot champagne in the forest C, y ’ l e l . r<H S Eed bef °re day 
following the const about a mffe Dan%, «i- P " ” 8 iSl! 1 of ,! er bast 'Y* 5 0 [ lt . b might seem to the woman 
out.’ Or; “On n summer aftenuLn SSfe *L"“\ Whatl Karen Blixen fi“u!!L.SKf ,el !5 d h6r : 6ffo L^. His 


Museum between 


at home 


B? Alan Ryan 


; embra« d , hla^gruSmdy’ma'lKk “veiled “ rmi *f 6n ui ‘«» hearing at 

„• itaee toward, 


jd|finnNEKAMM t ; 

John Stuart Mill in Love 
f iS? - Gw ' do ? «4 Cretponesi. 


f riendihln wf th r n r ’ nis , Dr 0ken .- tones towards the book” *nT USE ^ "*• Kemm is as struck as 

1-, oi'lgln^liy-^the life jt. Birains her credulity. She finds 5!Jj2 r0;U £, vr ^° cbmes across the - — 

1 daughter Halenln ^e M riiirtJ!oSr OM e ^ U S Iy ^ di ^ l?l, l t ^believa that ttlSrated iSf J v * y , ,rt ;. which Mill JjjMchoIy or mind witlifn 

“ ■ . ie ”* be0K »" Oealf aid?# 'Sttfci ? ifWSSfKS «°Sp ^ 

804 f renionesi - i« by no means to Mrs Kam^* ^ ^mmeUnh.' W " 8 ™ es \ & lr ei "^ rnssm ® n ^ <>£ hir^a^e gefe^d, oV« bjfjre th? 

iSEms&sd- m&sasm SS&sssp. 


publisher! 
Stef*! WH In Love 


Lisfpr ^ P«» n i 1 Cbari^ -■ ^accommodate Interiw'Fated w he ov ?^ t0 °k no notice of her” 

S : -S^ ■; arYwith . ss; ”^ r *, d ba h " 


deflni- 
s gives 

ctitude 
ate an 


Anne-Marie was now working her 
way up towards them more evenly 
hau before, but ivith extreme 
slowness, as If at any moment she 
might come to a standstill. This 

S82E? ,?r d b‘ e «» Hie old lord 
reflected, if it had been purposely 

d ' j\ V0 “L 4 ,laye been an 
inimitable, dignified exhibition of 

P k ii?n^ rt ’d °J?A mi B ht fanc y the 
Emperor of Chiun advancing in 




iSSKKESS m&WW* iTiWSl 5£-3SSa S,5SrwS 


^ Harriet ffior.^Sd rtf.. uwall?. efidte. ■tf-JT'S f 1 * rl "S L «D id the first 


11 excuse for whom she 

Sui&VH* 01 Fincil Hattm 
3 “*ty to accept come and h< 
«J«a he was with the Pr 
alarming : «no- Erbr ■ did. 101 


e«_ ti ru " -- — iier insie «« Know, nave been siml. 

no JJL.^5 extremely natural and the Wy capricious, but has n^erthe- 
ies. ^tremply artificial’*, and claims ,efe bewme ^tlte nrihciole 
**■ Slii; 5 ?- e _.^ e , ra6lf categorized her- ^orld, its law of giSStf tfon 


wrer and Sund^Jan^ -dpoai «at^ and one ta oraer S T ! 

S® jraftle either to und ”s£Sd%p W S ft. fif 1 
oJC. Her later «; ^ al J c Whether it S? ta£k£ S, ffl 

for voted f& women ® s defence of toleration, dfJS-! g? 1 ' B h l a ' 
sad Tfiaders ar l d a . respect for the nrrtrstfl if 


nM i Jip cavitation ”. , The 

old lorts. arbitrariness ts a type of 
God s arbitrarinesk. At one print 
W a, N ^ what he has seeq, Adam 
nnS a Au tbat be vyill leave Denmark . 
and sick a new life Jn America. He i 


Tbe «t«! 


^ women defence of toleration di^T ^,“ u u m eftafrm and m r s own riKht i* .i«rX« *„diT -ZZttiT , T a| t, wroa rtature f na Re w life Jn America. He 

i T^uS.'-.H2 « respect for“?’nfe . ovc 5 P*? 1 * ^Weble fiu riS iwtl« « Z tafe rale " lhe side L» W chants Sd"?! 

Who have U ? es , of others ring a bit hntW^iS /iff 1 ' h 0t and dtert cog-E ;: since it shows w! C, a,!* 1 *’ “1 £V extravanam,. cosmo* a s,n B Ie speedi frori his hncle riiat 




lies express both tendencies 0WI1 ! 
centrallv concerned with the ' you ^ < 8Gn 


.eiitraiiy concerned wii 
reconcile them. 

lint, needs 1 illustration 


your son. ’ . The. words “ a 
.^ e aealt more 


■i-ZrV ^ , aw aeait more 

idii- r >bui ' 
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ns KiimNcn, mi «ld, Filind, irr.iscilila 
Pune, or I-iiinrjniii-hnu, an uucm- 

K loytil Swedish actor. She ctle- 
rate-s lhi*ir proud jncii vidu^l Itjr. 
Rut how, tvitliin an intricate fiction, 
is a writer in make sense of the 
changing whims of u wayfarer nr 
drunkard ? Frequently, as in 
“ Sorrow-acre Issk Hi nest ii implies 
that the dandyism she is describing 
19 not merely random because it 
expresses n tradition. The whims 
of aristocrats arc somehow special. 
This is not a sympathetic Idea ; and 
occasionally It seems to betray Isak 
Dinesen into a surprisingly crass 
kind of snobbery. Due it makes for 
coherence within a given story. 
Since i he seemingly arbitrary ele- 
ments of the talc in fact derive 
from, and disclose, a basic social 
on tl psychological pattern, the talc 
itself, for all its extravagances, 
f an „. be . pniterned. Without this 
implication of structure the story 
and irs -moral must fall to pieces. 
The _ point Is more important 
than it may at first appear. For fsak 
Dinesen the story-teller himself 
enacts tiio process she recommends. 
Hts arurico mimics God’s artifice. 
His control over his tale suggests 
God’s control aver his world. But 
whence does tlio story-teller derive 
Ins authority ? Only from Lite power 
ami persuasiveness of his nnrrative. 
sosocL qiiduinff.m SAjvofja.i sjqx 
ognin, in rather different form, the 

e mblem of the artificiality of Isak 
mesen’s stories. Characteristically 
a moral story, or fable, tends to 


gain power from the simplicity that 
implies general applicability, gen- 
eral truth. Tills would hold true of 


— — nuiu uuo UI 

Sorrow-aero , winch was appar- 
ently based on a DhivsIi folk-talo. 
But ^_.was unable to provide any- 
thing like a full explication even of 


f Sorrow-acre”; and the great 
majority of Isuk Dincsen’s rules are 
far more allusive. For all the 
extremity and artificiality, every 
detail is calculated and ‘relevant. 
Her stories are nil meaning. 
Robert Langbaum provides a synop- 
sis nf cadi nnc that he dis- 
cusses, o-.rrnsibly because he is 
catering for the non-specialist. But 
in fact it would be virtually impos- 
sible 10 discuss Isak Dincsen with- 
out painstaking synopsis. If you 
subtract tho “meaning” almost 
nothing remains. Yet it is the story 
that must persuade you that the 
meaning matters. Robert Langbaum 
chooses to operate within this circle, 
and he does so brilliantly. But he 
docs not adequately rcvenl why ho 
chooses to do so : does not suggest 
what critical criteria might be 
applied to the strange kind of fic- 
tion that Isak Dinesen writes. When 
lie comments adversely on this or 
that story or detail he does so on 
on ud hoc basis. Robert Langbmim 
is the ideal reader of Jsak Dinesen ‘s 
books, but he does not fully per- 
suade me that she deserves him. 

For myself, I have mixed feel- 
ings about the stories. Several of 
thorn — notably 11 Babette’s Feast 
are brilliant. Most of them Include 
potable Flashes of wit and passages 
of exquislto description. But some of 
the literary substance, some of the 
pseudo-archaism, seems to me mere 
plastic or tinsel. And above all I 
do not see how most of her stories, 
however much they entertain or 
Intrigue the reader, could move 
him. The dandyism can impress but 
it rarely persuades. A typical tale 
by Isak Dinesen is a complex, very 
personal statement ; the lovingly 
articulated skeleton of « purely pri- 
vate truth. 



The autonomy of nonsense 


By Francis Huxley 


Boys must fly 


EDWARD GUILIANO (Editor): »« jmy i /, m/4, when lio 

Lewis Carroll Observed «“ ®?, ue down the family home, 

A Collection of Unpublished Photo- ty es ‘ 1>ni ?? rr ^ In 

graphs. Drawings. Poetry, and New Guild raid, to help nurse Ins ailing 
Essavs ’ a Wew *° d s°n Charles Wilcox. Ho sat uS 


stantly road Moi'ton Cohen, pro- 
fessor courteous, who suggests wlml 
Carroll mwt have been afraid of 
when he Invented tlio stunning 
words that end tho Snark. Tho 
date was July 17, 1874, when ho 


By Robin Buss 


WDIEit MARTIN r 
Ua gargon en Fair 
257pp. Pari s : Gnllimard +2Pr. 

Kng>ha8J, the narrator od Didier Mar- 
ttn s navel, discovers as a child that 
he caii fly. Ho exercises this talent 
alone, knowing that his parents will 
not approve 0 £ it. His flights are 

bhtaf and Involve little movement. 
Tbj?y 6 we him a deep sense of satis- 
|aadon but have no practical use. 

JTOt until be chances to see one 
or his school if allows hovering above 
tfiff playground that ho realifees 
wtog «re others who *are Ills gift. 
But *0 what extent do tiiey in fact 
Share it ? Francois's attUude to fly- 
rng is much more casual, though ha 
teaches R^PhaSI that adults cannot 
flight because their 
mtads will not admit the possibility.- 
With adolescence, Francois gradu- 
*3 ?oses Ms ability to rise above 

Kapftagl, more dedicated to Ids art. 

“Je nuxmterai. ot 
tout , bo tolls us, but 
wwrad ue against translating tibis 
08 tor scsnial cfeHght, 

■9\a enthusiasm or poetic 
ration. Only those who fly 


will understand and they, alas, 
know that there is nothing to under- 
stand : only that they share the 
same unhappy conditions. 

In other words, we are Invited to 
seek no justification for this solemn 
Fantasy outside itself, but to see in 
It a paradigm for the Isolation of 
human beings and their inability to 
communicate or even to' understand 
toe m °, st Intimate aspects of their 
hve& The climax of the story conies 
when Francois takes RnphaBl with 
the Champ de Mars to watch 
the birdmen who on Sundays, at 
dusk, congregate in a quiet corner 
of the park to drift among the 
, trees. Like us, they are touching 
au.d^ grotesques like us, they fly 
alone. 

It is both stating the obvious and 
risking a bad pun to say that 
Martins novel demands some sus- 
pension of disbelief. But its sue- 
cess depends on the extent to which 
he manages to anchor his narrator’s 
reelings In the 'real world, so that 
we recognize Raphael as an indi- 

lni,er ,ife » external- 
KOd m this strange way, is also 
ours. _ oawre are no textual com- 
plexities here : the difficulties of 
communication are Ones which we 
?, s Irreducible but 
which do not lie at tho level of 
language.- Like several of his con- 
niS ar 08 : n France, Martin Is 
gflQ,fl whero illusion 
depends on our acceptance of a 

S £ r W P aPParem 

ty the implications of .his 
j-niaal, very sample proposition. 


issays 

224pp. New 
Potter. £8.50. 


York : Clarkson N. 


godson Charles Wilcox. Ho sat up 
wlm the tuberculous in valid nil that 
night, and early tho noxt morning 
, a avufk— and the inspira- 
tion hit him. Thut it was prophetic 
Is shown by tho fact thut the boy 
died some weeks Inter, though not 
before Carroll hud begun to com- 


Whats so funny about Alice in 

Wonderland ? asks Donald Rankin uuu uegun to com- 

In tiie first of the fiFteen essays “ 1C beginning of tho poem. 1 

in this book- Weil may he ask. H» - Prophetic, snicu I think tiiuro 
is, I must explain, one of six profes- % an , bo 1,0 d onbt timt "For the 

snrs. flnrl nf tan A _ .L _ OllQl'K I DUS il RnfiJii.il ..«• 11 


aors, and of ten Americans — tho Snark ion.? a Honjuin, you see ’’ 
otiier contributors being three from !?lV s Sj 110w . "iidcr.sLood us a mcdl- 
this country and two from France— cal t11n 8”«>sis. 
jvhO| with quite q fevv otliors. were « t _ 

brought together by a Now York ” c ' ,or tljonelit of such a 

book-collector to discuss (and pro- dld° J lS ^hn°?SS!‘ If C,l0rU,s Wy- 
mote) current intorost in Carroll, ^ J, 1 ! tho ralher croepy ovent 

Thp interest was lively enough for iS 8 emo running him with 

them to found a Iiterai-y society in ts Qi> , liu! conipoeod, DC 

hw°J£ havo fhia ll? d M. 

handsomo enough book published. 


kiiuigu. wc unn-[ Know Hint he did, 

iK l J ,,ve bc , an blJiuled 
to this kind of meaning as the rest 

“ * bos J who have inter- 
prated the Snark as a search for 

h^? ,, /^ i,om>iness * for th « TlclJ 


Lewis Carroll Observed is quite 
amusing, and It also makes one 
iHr®. 3 'why Alice in 

wonderland is funny. Rankin very or nappiness, f qr tho Ticli- 

properly goes to Empson ■. for the *? rn ® Claiumnt for the Timeless 
riaht answer: ” Th“— — Absolute -«* eon!.. — v-.i-t., , 3 

. that Would 
creeps “ ' 
cook 

VT'.n" . *'***-" «» u*«wu/ yyiui 

Mtter tidlbgs.Jaden./Shall summon 


ritiit anew® : “ There are tilings id' Absolute or, again prophetically, tlia 
Alice that would give Freud ’ the f£°* n bomb - Fqi very much afraid 


^?PV, r - As onp example, Ertipson ” iac these are 
aok the, lines “Come, hedrken » 7 reta f«J ns . and if 
f*£’ ^ of dread/ With ’ Jw 5 ?, 1 ? 1 ® 
itter tidings. :laden./ShalI amnimtn tbat it s very hard 


yuwr aamgs.;jaaen 1 /siiall summon 11 8 v 
bed/A melancholy if** are - 
may condescend to ” 

that tl 

bedful 

death. Of course, Carroll 


are plausible inter, 
if some are more 
. others tlio joko is 
very bard to decide which 


may condescend to For Nonsense n 
thes$ teailpg governessy words wfth torv cniEf*-* ? a self comradic 
llfli niitfl an Empson reminds us th^nnnt 3 f pi ISftl!* e sys . tem » a 
5 1 ?? haunted by. such other mak« riSi abel i , ,;^ cw i? 11 . swiitI 


as 


I ■ 


vi. 

•3 

t 

im 

?,Ui ‘1 


Vi ujn aucu graar 

f aimcthln* 


WORDSWORTH 

■ HERITAbB AP PE Xl 
B ooks in nooks ? 

an^CoJ«Uge^jnuJ'w& SIShVi 0 "^*’^' 11 * 6 Wordsworth 

: ;-Ve haye hutll atafa^ 

^^eal^D Heyitagfi 

• vorv £^ b ™, whera they wfll 



° wn timV-as dn ^a ■ review UMinff m and then showing how 
theSwk pZ Sfun W0S to fl,at lot by 

. jtensd a huhdr& and oho -y^Srs afia S2S? a* ^ Q u wa P r .etonsKi ns tu 

^ C W*i“ «’« Non- 

■ 'cZdlot & ^ lo^Tnd 

understand,, and feet elders we?J Wvf instance-wefl, yes, : but 

^ h °W hearMy'' catch her w V 10 5Bnl0 i I 
troy had laughed over stuff tho i! er — tba * laughter bv 

S5!fc ot wl§oh ^ 


This KLiuiiiiL-Miiilnv, which Carrol 
could ; sul)]im;iie with uiiparjlJdoi 
virtuosity, ^ c*in In* read siraigH 
forwardlv in such lines as; “Till 
sccrcst ; none kmms Imw it comas H 
it goes, /Bui the ii imu of the scad 
Is Love I ” Carroll held that thh 
poem us a wlinJe was the best k 
Jind ever wrilirn, .1 claim that il 
now tun f 111111 v id f, u heliuvahle. Slill 
the words nru exact anil, but fH 
the moire they ride on. sincere 
though one must add. with Joffrtj 
Stern's help, tliai their sinccrhvii 
of the kijid thut tin* I’i e-Rapliaolitt 
alone I'oultl projn-rlv lusllfv. Soss 
of Hie drawiui's (.'.until made I* 
Alice ure hern cam pu red wi i 
dr.uyi 11 ns tiy Ruv-tiri and Hugliu.n 
make, the pdini. Aiiit'yi-« is it Ml 
peculiar ili.it line, as elsewhe^k 
could lint help 11.11 miy ini' tlio Wff 
ideals he i heri ,li«-il ? 

It can be behl - and I suspefl 
timi even some id the farrollitf ■ 
who coni ri billed to this bunk mEfh 
«n so. If pressed— that this «* 
of behavimir Ih-ii.ivs deep nnd 6 
lurliiitK pmlinlogyi Tills j§ rtH 
likely, though aovonc who becosui 
over-inquisitive iihniit .such maltd! 
should realize that his behaviour fc 
Of tile s.une kidney. The moitrf 
the re:tii/.iiiou dawns, the re«** 
for the priiicipid mle govemU 
nils kind of research becomes cJnP , 
tno rule lieing that any compW*. 
levelled at Carroll will rebound •< 
tho complainant's head, unless jj 
has been phrased in Nonsense.* 

Is, admittedly, u difficult o n #,5 
follow, us Arfil »c iv Lang icraarm. . 
i n . r «vicw of the Snark, qw», 
by Cohen — as difficult, he w* 
as to write in a Rabelaisian 
about fttduilnis. But we need 
despair, for ir i-j quite possible f.- 
Jtiink uf Carroll Iogic<ilIy by a <*•: , 
look ut his Game of Logic, 

well described by Hr nest Con**' 

S rofessor 0 f niiilosuphy. The Vjk 
Played witli a shifting oegidj 
in a bizarre Uoivtj;.t- of Diwoirf ■' 
w*th uppropiiui c- .subdivisions, 

■11 iv well uoiii C'uaolj Introdaj 
a proposiiifin ih.it lien* Its ** 
position. Tiie result— tvnich G& : 
camo to in mi uqiuliv logical 


SURREALISM 


States of emergency 
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By Roger Cardinal 

TRISTAN TZARA 

tet-Ics Dadft Ml,nifes, °s and Lompls- 

Tian slated by Barbara Wright 
1 18pp. joj, n C aider. £4.95. 


In 1916, the Dada painters and 
poets declared that art needed an 
tuiergency operation, and that they 
woidd perform ir before an intei* 
nafjonni audience. The opeinthig 
shifted periodically from 
it wus all 
Hie poor 


theatre 

ciiy to city, and' when 
over many imagined 
patient had perished. 

One of the siii-geous involved was 
I .,? ?p ereur,al j llld pugnacious Tris- 
,,ra i Hlld 10 f>‘ ud him is tu 
breathe the atmosphere of a cul- 
luial bloodbath. All views of the 
wuild are relative, nothing is sacred, 

in che SHme d,s - 
nushlve breath uminuuces the ud- 
veni of clino.s und his imeiuion 11 m 

aiwi tl0 rLii U ‘ ? ri,we . rs , of brain, 
and those nf social organization: 

whore . , » i dcmo, ' aliza, i° n «very- 

The reader of the first Enalish 

rnn S nnf ° f ^ 10 ? adQ manifestoes 
can only guess what it must have 

firei 1 1 1 1 to . e *Pertence them at 

first hand at those legendary even- 
ing 5 n nrr . Hll serf by Tzara Jn Zurich 
and Pans. The author wrote them 

*« e ?i d aloud a,,d did so - we are 
toW. to the accompaniment of sobs, 
screams and whistles, gestures, bikI 
dance-steps , jn a . cpmW’nation of e* 

SfWItal - n i 0des i, alcill . ateri to inten- 
audience inmed nte mipact on the 

Reading the bare words on the 
J2® B ®" ,e s ‘ Xf y years after the 
2y en .t| ol ‘9 ran none the less catch 
Tkri as distinctive tone. Hj s {> B p 
..dsivc'y witty voice, practised in 
■VP 1 ? 1 / -s f" d tricks of' speech, that 

!hriu y , de,lvei ; s sord onlc jokes and 
shrlH derumdatloiis directed at a 
host of targets — the voice of a 
wizard m words a hysteric chatter- 

defy V , 8 a, l logic and 
propriety, somehow manages to 


communicate and even to entrance 
Tzara loves to baffle hi s listens 
an? ni ) , ar J age oF ob j scl,|, o aphorisms 
1 doxes a,,d to cou 't his 

mS by a, . l « ou ?f i " B “ 1 consider 
myself very likeable ", 

ta A * 0 L resu J. c il is hurd for us 
.° ^ e that Izarn is in fact more 
deeply serious than ihe tomfoolery 
arid provocation seemed to allow, 
ret Dada was for him, not simply 

«{«?fn nS *?■ r . aise *, rior fH,,d °cca- 
* P °”?" y _ a {'Vie cash— as impresario 
of the Zurich galas lie once neitcd 
the royal sum of i,2«» Swiss francs 
in an eveiiiiiyi, but above all a 
crusade to establish 11 new approach 
to art nnd thereby to existence. 

For, fur from desiring the Global 
annihilation of art, Dada wus a tonic 
prelude to the exploration of fresh 
perspectives. Attend to what Tzara 

fLta CtUa * savin S *n these mani- 
festos, as distinct from his persona, 

“ ltl you , w| B hear tiie entirely 
earnest voice of a man who bndlv 
wants art to recover from the dras- 
tic surgery it is undcrgniiig. 


wi " ' —■■““■"-"IB Luc imneria ism of 
Ina r 11 M ru cstablis hmeiit, in reject- 
nhf« Cl '^ Sni a , nd Fu , tul 'Ism as fashion- 
oble luxuries, in voicine the 
outrageous calf to abolish alf logic® 
all hierarchies, all good manners 
all systems, Tzara is ultiSv 
Imping to break through the crust 

anisTTZ^ i,1 Bas t ! , . at se P« rates the 
artist From his public, nnd to con- 
vey an urgent Intuition of the 
authentic sensibility that might 
emerge from anarchy. 8 

« example Tzara anno uncos 

Dada is workdig with all its miaht 

thcTd d in^ e h Un,V ^ Sal i nsta llation of 
the Idiot t he will scandalize those 

w 1 se ?. in tb,s 811 ignoble attack 
on intellect; whereas a few atten- 

li V ™ ay , rea,ize that ho is 

hi fact positing the ideal of an in- 

«2fc£f n “i uncon t B minuted by estab- 
lished culture. Dada aims at a 
new simplicity, allied to individual 

h-?e° ,l W f y ic lld r ° 9? K 

■ht.rlf If fP] ,,ethil, R blissfully 
?««i l,rd * ^ 1Tedu dble to an objective 
h! C i yet " at sbee ‘- vacanci, bill 
the group d of authentic freedom. 

from^rlta XW Ul Lu’iudilcrius date 
From the same period, and provide 
firm support for the view that Tiara 


T. ,0, . >ed ,or reconstruction 

afrer the Dada sttue of cmcrgcncv. 
in.n? e i Se ,eviews and theoretical 
b"i a liihi™! 65 “ C ; 0SS " S 

The crucial text i s the 1922 “ Lee- 
ture on Dada”, Tzara’s public fare- 
well to the experiment. Though it 
olt1 » n «"«cr in an o,4m 
ing quip about refusing to grant ail 
explanation nbout Dadu to the audl- 

fi? a C r .V hlC i h !,Hs l ,ald »o hear j us , 
that, the lecture does in fact offer 
0 dear definition of the Dada spirit. 
Its metaphysical basis, Tzara indi 
cates, is a sense of indifference, 

, even « calm state of mind, in 
which everything is equal and un- 

H, , J?° rtan i t ~: whIc1 ' seems close on 
the one hand to the 'Pataphysics of 

JDi7 , nm d T° n lhe otl,er t0 Taoism. 
rh,V Q ., ° t -r Tzar ? °Uf B ramark that 
Chuang Tzu, the Taoist sage, was 

calm f ‘did D ff St ?) ° f Course ’ suc1 ' 

■ d not prevent Dnda from 

bln S. R „ esp,osivc a,, , d d ?siructive. 
n bt, " s } 2E, , a “'■gues, tins' is becauso 
all conn mic-s are equivalent any. 

. h ® snys elsewhere, 
^everyth inp 1$ the same as every- 


Free flight 

By Barbara Wright 


-o mu same a« 
thing that Is not tiie same 

In the context of on almost pious 
peceptance of contradiction 1 and 
nothingness, Tzara insists .on hold- 

thf ??i two strands which sustain 
the positive creative value Implicit 
, Dadn : spontaneity and subjec* 
f T « e 011e determ toes die 
f?m . f ° r f eve rything that comes 

w^nHnn f reely wllh °w nn y Inter- 
vention from speculative Ideas 

KZ is * the 

manrfi 11 Anally outweighs the 
meaninglessness of existence, not 
by erecting fake values such as 
Beauty and Truth, but by uaus- 
nilttmg the “ intensity of a person- 
cliwly ,5 ansp0Sed ‘lirectly B „ d 

The sober lesson of Tzara’s lee- 
[F B “ n is thus the same as 
me one visible through rhe effer- 
vescent ravings of the manifestoes. 
What we engage with here is the 
mystery of a living subjectivity As 

SiJhn a \ key i doeumonts m die 
pwb lc chronology of the avant- 

D^rii C V^ mny rbere F°re see rirese 
Dada texts ai occasions for T7nra 

if V niS 1 f ’ 10 ex P Jt,| e his fund 
mane : ty “ S “ P^luJe tO 

mature creation. 


JOE noils QUET : ~ 

I-e Hoi du scl 

261pp. Pa ris; Albiu Michel. 39fr. 

”■ SH ‘ d Joe Buiisquct, “ is 
i^ Ut ^ e csi:a l , » 1 'g From t nought, su 
ill t0 n bec0n,,! reunited with life.” 
aij Bousquers writing is poetry 

rr£vic l,augl much ™ it— novels, 
criticism and essays — by conven- 

- tional standards is prose- Lo Roi 

\* ° fi ne oF the most beautifully 
poctn.nl ot any of his prose works. 

11 is almost impossible 
r C i nn of fairy 

Si-pq f nd l ,lts * dojvn-to-earth aiiec- 

° f f real or imaginai'y 

doings of the peasants and genies 

riVinir ,n . l,Rbi ' od _ bis grand father’s 
v iBaee hi the Languedoc, a series 

ni f enfS]’ C eSSly l ' ead ^ ) to “«*• unsen tl- 
ro«"S! y l0UCfll, ' g uon-seqnliur 

Bousqucr. since he was paralysed 
from tno age of 21, had to Hvo in 
hfl° il V f r ? of hIs Imagination, and 
r eo tlers^d iroedy 0 Tnd U mag 1 ! cally , his 

n ® 0 ^ 1 ,bi 1897 in Narbonoe, 
Bousquets early youth was "fairly 
turbulent — (even thougli in 1913 
ne spent four months study ins in 

Sratim.lPton). I,, 1916 ta/™V,S 

tceied for the French army and 
was wounded. I„ May 1918, after 
“j 16 , d Atrepr ion amoureuse” on 
? n ® "Is leaves, once back at the 
from he acted witii suicidal heroism 
-•but failed to get killed. His spine, 
however, was shattered. After 
JJiJiJS* P e ri°ds in hospital he 
Kw d \ 0 ; Carci « s °one where he 
lived, until his death In 1950, in 

«n£*u?°T w ! th lh ? shutters perma- 
nently closed, tin able to move from 
his bed.. In, 1920 he was » mud! 
ln,j?«P a, r that he tried to commit 
suicide, blit a mec trine the foilowlna 

Sf nl!n l i C ! aude , Est “ ve - a 

ti mod^ P i-7 w " 1,,QdllCt -' d him 
to modern literature, gave him uew 

hope: hope for q Jlfe pf tlm imVin^ 


Fioii. In 1924 he was in i 0uc h 

uiuaid, Aragon — but he never 
became a whole-hearted member 
pf any group. Perhaps the most 
iSST-nr Practical event In b'i 9 

Iwfh Tv, ,fC '- as hls £ ,i|lfc ' from 1925, 
wlih the writers of tlio magazine 
Ca/uers du Sud, a „d it fs JJ 
coincdence thac k , vns , Wf 

tine, some forty years later, that 
was one of the first to introduce 

to “’il r“ Wpei : ?? wy , s lo Trance. For 
jji tiieir vivid feeling for the 

in™* myth and tl,e Hfc behind 
appearances, these two writers 
huve much in common. 

vS^ qUe } ,\ vas « fr) end of Gide. 
Valfiry und Max Erast, and of " Lea 

take refuge in his town of Cnrm*. 
sonne. Siinone Weil. too,°“est not 

"ft tLesa pSXle 

ten 1 

by Bte author, but — Tnex. 
phcnbly — was only discovered last 
year nven^-seveii years afrw BoS! 

as tJ,c “"hi Z 

sat • i 

chnJto,na ra “ B, ' iy l ° n . ll,e autlior'a 
hi d J «tiSfT m , orifis Qf holiday's In 
"l** village, La 
n- 7 H l| ei Ee ct example, of 
" le * rlnllom CC i* 111 . he . was seeking: 

■JR I? alism e , Imogmaire ”, ft ? fl 
full of iiarables, myths, common. 

j- a j n,r otber Paradoxes 
raiL “ n J rad, f ti0l,s - Vines, mouii. 
tains and rocks are ever-preseut as 

ore the sky, the Wind 

wlih S i^a rStlt,0ns of ma, 'bters merge 
with the awareness and the inter- 

eyes, voices, hands 
S d vfc^ ere are , m edit at Sons 
fi'LTi lU c existence ami t istant re- 
flections. Above all there is |{S 

JjfPJUS nf the Beedom 

of the spirit by a m0|1 i n eh J5J” 
who communicates all his 
covered marvels to us whh gentle 
bn m our, and who ran 
tolk candidly nbout pain wlihoui 

A?" "“cfuSl-p -tiiyw’essjon or sadnesi 
u i c ;“b e-de-limc ’ savs in ilm, 
book: ' A chacuii sa Eicon de nS 
resscmblcr ft perKoniie." 


The Book of Merlyn 

By T. H. White 




The Rectory Magazine 

By Lewis Carroll 




The Gostling Manuscript 

Foreword by Franklin Zimrrierman 
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shipped thflfrjj • ftB" wifthealzhin ** Fhjgjfe Is finully lio proposilltfl^ 

r«t tuiie in a atio^ * ea m 3 s S vmn a Z ^ fa<, * r "; ?* ic! ? ■ Iwtiin (or , CsrrolBJ.. 
diev cnuM n/»*- , 1 . ytopathy, love and for that matter} cjti say with & 

yes, but fid ence that it is true, or false - W 
samo, I proposition at all. 

Some people seem nnt 1°/^,, 
wtU joke fuiniy, itiough ? 
tb gy tough at the joUs * n 
Alices, They or« of rep the 
rhe ’ “ 




SK.x#J 


r.va 

M 






•/‘til 


what k Is about Wduseiisii it i was , «°t so for Carroll it 

biakes sb ipany want to' analyse snipe r dislike bv 

iisgs^^-isassS*^ 

a mad* -iriah^ .Jt 1 *! 0 ' . and accuses him 


o: 

analyse, tbeh to ndnr ’out’ a'mfl^ 15s %Jf na P rm }0 % and no 
d ^tog oddity,; 1 .' f faavo'- juac ebtha r^^H^n^ enou ^^' he 
spross onAmyself, In reply w sionJ ^I 

rtobet- un ?atisfactoi i y ** m.wi. 


uses Can 
preferrioi 


«* x. man- c, mean-. ] 











™rug you oft with a 
only nonsense, after all", 

« a healthy, attitude thW. * - 

hardly complain of, 1 ■ -J • : 

honour bound not to. ’ > 

much in Lewie k Cqrt(dlyOb&n H 

tiitv wiil ehjuy ; whil* 

Ifans wtii find some balm . to : 

tog what liirir fellow cirffcref* Jf ■ 
to heport on the fopie of If- 

to ID 


TK .. , TOWffTWi.j. 

The.s ory Of King Arthur's last night on earth 
sparkles with all the poetry, farce invent 

T. n H.Whi?e. lagm that mark the b0 ^ work of ’ 
"This is the true last chapter of The Once 

fhe^e - frnm^h ^ f hpU ^ haVe ^ P^CO 

Towns e ^WafnIr 0l ° 9UObySylv,a 

Illustrated by Trevor Stubtey 
159 pages, 515.25 


Whenever J find myself in great collections 
cn inL 9 b00k , l; ‘ ' 1 wish I hat. their treasures, 

he 'S Cess1 ^? t tl 0 0eneral reader,' would ' 
be made available by means of some sort 
of facsimile publishing program. 'The- 5 . i 
Rectory Magazine 1 is an elegant dxampfe of i 
just such laudable library-press coops ra~ : 
bon. -Hew York Times Book Review 

128 pages, Illustrated, £5.25 *• : 


The rare and beautiful Gostling Manuscript 

piSL-mt 1 ™®? 1 ^ s X urce ? ort ^ 9 anthems of Henry 
il? d ? ther ma JP r composers of the ^ 
P? r,od * ™s facsimile 

* edlhonwill make the. dooumept (sometimes 
referredjo as the W. Kennedy Goslling ^ : 

awide audle ncefor 

524 pages, £26.25 - • 


■* 



• . - . . , .• 

Umvoratty 0 f Taxas Press American University Publishers 

70 Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3BY 
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Where the vertical meets the horizontal 


By Terence Hawkes 


Sa l ™. ,iBurc5 ’ maa, " m " in XS&? 


and metonymy. 


UAVtL) LODGE: 

The Modes of Modern Writing 
Metaphor, Metonvinv and the Typo- 
) fifty of Modem Literature 
296pp. Edward Arnold. £8.95 {paper- 
back, £.L95). 


or 

.. . niTdeViccs of "equivalence. In short, 
In Jakobson s view, the disttnc- opposition of “equivalence’ 5 
lion between these figures is funds- . .. 
mental 

“ transferable 
lagy bet wee 

another which may be substituted , . 

for it. In the case of metonymy, - enui valence from the axis of 
the basis for the substitution is not comb f llatioil i nt0 the axis of selec- 
sluillai ity so nnicli os sequence. The r j 0]1 -- 


compete for dominance within on 
ultimately metaphoric context 


shows itself in tbc work of I*hor. 
wood, Graham Greene, and even in 


The gift of anonymity 


iiuj ib piiHVAH — » - . , . : ui 

, . tho poetry of A mien (riio influence 

on modem xicpon n f thu largely iiieinuymic medium 
» typology is lui- tbu film, is dourly discernible), in 
ted Ju Part lltrco ,i lft 194 fix the nendtiluin mrtnn. 



AmoJig the hisforic touchdowns of 
our century we might now number 
the moment in 1941 when Woman 
Jakobson first set font on American 
soil. It can serve us an emblem for 

the fusion of two hitherto utile pen- iu „„ .... ... 

dently flourishing growths: on the f act operates in terms of two fluids- 
one hand Russian bnrmalismf Jakob- nioiital dimensions whose character- 


entity involved in the substitution 
is chosen because it J& “adjacent” 
to or “contiguous'’ with (he one 
it replaces: it “follows on” in 
sequence from it. 

As a result of his observations of 
aphasic patients, Jakobson felt able 
to propose that human language in 


Lodge's solution proposes the 
assimilation of the metonymic/ 


The purchase 
afforded by such 

pendulum swings 
from nuMimyin to mcta- 
Thomas), and In the 
ictuplior to me tony m 
- . (Philip Larkin). The “history of 

fng (Joyce, Gertrude Stein) towards xnndeiii English literatim* ", claims 
“ vertical ” nietuplioric structure Lodge, “ cun be seen as uu o&cilU- 
and texture, together with occn- |j ort the practice uf writing 
sional radical shifts (Hemingway; between polnri/ed clusters of atti* 
towards the " horizontal incto- ^des und lechituiues: modernist, 


By Stanley Weintraub 


rite projection of the principle jLngpal -tendency of modernist writ 


mosaic to the metaphoric/poetic »ymic mode. Seen in this perspcc- S y n ,bolist or inyihnpuelc, writerly 
axis In respect of literature through tive, Lawrence, like must modernist t „ U | metaphoric mi the one hand : 

! J Oaf tl,a hiahAcr ovoinnllf ies 11 COUlK'UUnC It cir- vAuta.I. 


son's standing as a Prague School 
linguist had been preceded b.v his 
involve merit with the OPDYAZ 
theorists of PeiroRiad and Moscow 1 
and on the orher i lie furmuHsm of 
Anglo-American criticism (I. A. 


[sties crystallize in these rhetorical 
devices. In effect, Jakobson sees 
Metaphor and metonymy as (be 


phovic — - 

nymic ”. The literary text, in short, 


einin Woolf, in her efforts to move 


is nlwnvs metaphoric, even when it beyond the metonymic restriction 

J. -wt- -h- nptly characterized as 

railway line of tlte 


Richards bad settled in America just formed ; “ the given utterance (mes- 
two yonrs before Jekopsoii s arrival, S age) is a coinumaiion of constituent 


is written 'in tfia metonymic mode, which she so apt! 

. - . - - Thus, within literature, the mew- “the formal rail 

defining inodes of a dual process a „a the metonymic dimen- sentence". In the 1930s a 

of selection and combination by ‘ ion9 function, not as two mutually nounced swing back front 
whoso means all linguistic signs are exclusive poles, but as modes which metaphoric to the metonymic mode 


pro- 

the 


it nd wus already established ar Har- 
vard by 'tho time Jakobson reached 
there in 1949). 

Probably no record exists of the 
first mauling of Jnkobson and 
Rlahards. But in any case, David 
Lodge's book can stand as Us latter- 
day memorial. In so far as it offers 
a sustained attempt at “ a synthesis 
of tho two traditions of modern for- 
malist cri/drism”: In effect, this in- 
yoQyos tiie grafting of ono of Jakob- 
ttm’a central formalist/FiuictionaHst 
notions on to an Anglo-American 
base. 

The chief Impulse towards such 
synthesis comes from Lodge’s 


parts (sentences, words, phonemes, 
etc) selected from the repository 
of all possible constituent parts (the 
codo) . Thus messages are con- 
st nuc red by (lie interaction of a 
“iltoKizonttul” movement, which 
combines words together and a 
" vertical ’* movement, which selects 
the particular words train the avail- 
able iavea tory of uhe language. Tho 
“horizontal”, combi iratilve (or sryn- 
bnganatnc) process manifests itself In 
contiguity (one word being placed 
next to another) : its principle is 
“ contextual ” and its mode is meto- 
nymic. The “ vertical ”, selective (or 
associative) process manifests itself 


;;3» 


a synthesis comes iroin ^aea similarity (one word or concept 

sr„ as,iVi n sr " W hS »*■ ■■ .« ^ «*«® 

IS literature “ what is the rela- 
tion between form and content? 


is that of “substitution” and its 
mode ds metaphoric. Both metaphor 
and metonymy can be sub-divided 
into other figures (slmifle is a type 
of metaphor, synecdoche a type of 
meto/iyuny) but the distinction 
between titem remains fundamental, 
because it reflects the fundamental 
dimensions of language itself. 

Lodge’s “speculative expansion ” 
of this rfieory.aiivolvcs certain .modL- 
W cations, mostly of terminology. In 
place or Jakobs on’s “ contexture *\ 
the process' by which, on tho meto- 
nymic axis, any linguistic unit serves 
as a context tor ampler units and 
at the same timo locates its own 
context In more complex units, he 
offers “ deletion ”, the process 
whereby contexture i s condensed 
through the nontogJcal amission of 
one or snore . items . from a natural 
com hi nation. Thus “kee-1" conven- 
tionally, but without logical justifi- 
cation, acts as n metonym, for ship j 
“ deep J f for sea, and so on. 

lit fa of course true that Jttkob- 
son’s most • celebrated account of 
“ literariness ” hi fact resolves itself 
imo a concern witii the “poetic” 
function of language. The function- 
eUstq. of his Prague School back- 
Iri nnn iUnvanru i*yh> wmo cul- 8 < ‘<’ un ^ W hnich in evidence in the 

iliS » ‘ H «SSirn«nMwa wuciSiy .wghmenc that when language is 
SuS n :.,&li.u truwauy used poetically, it drew* on both 

distinguishable from them. die selective and the combinative 

If nationality and its attendant modes in order to promote equiva- 
ttnrvehtloiis mstingulsti Mteratut© lence : “ The poetic function [of 
from noh-literatiire, tiien its modes language] projects the principle of 
cnabla us to distinguish oue kind equivalence from the axis of selec- 
of 'literature from another. Given 
this, modern' fiction seems to fall 
intio two broad- .categories : realism, 
which emphasizes contone (exempli- 
fied by the work of Weills, Bexraeift 
Galsworthy and others) and mbdern- 
ism, wbllfli omphasbtes form .(exem* 
ptlifSod by the wot-k of James, Cort- 
rad, Joyce and uthera).- What is 
needed)' therefor©, is “ a pdetica or 
aesthetics ot fiction, widen .can cm.* 


Bind “ What la realism ? " can be aup- 
»Hed only by means of a “ compre- 
hensive typology of literary dis- 
course " : one capable of describing 
and discriminating between all 
types of text (literary or otherwise) 
without prejudgment. Such ft typo- 
logy must enable us first to distin- 
guish literature from non-Iiteraturo. 
•nd then to distinguish ono kind of 
literature from another. 

Part One of the book proposes fic- 
tionallty as the distinctive element 
common to oil kinds of literature, 
manifesting Itself in a fundamen- 
tally ? deviant ” structuring of tho 
component parts of tho text. The 
“patterns” which result function 
os conventions In our culture and 
force us to respond to texts which 
exhibit them as “literary”. Even 
when (as In the coso of realism ”) 
a text overtly aims to present itself 
as "non-literary”, it does so by 
means of conventional structural 
devices (nicely, observed hero in bis 
excellent account of the public 
execution scene in Arnold Bennett’s 
The Old Wires' Tnle) which, 
although approximating closely to 
M descriptions of similar experience 



’V” *i IV *.\ 
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A cover for Literature, new series, designed 6u Francis Picabia, 
and one of several reproduced in The Real World of the Sur- 
realists by Malcolm Has lam (264po with 32pp of colour and 200 
black-and-white illustrations. Weipenfeld and Nicolson. CIZ.SO). 
The book, which is to be published next week, will be reviewed 
in a future issue of tho TLS. 


agree with this striking und produc- 
tive conclusion. My own reserva- 
tions have less to do with the 
details of tho theory and the argu- 
ments depend out upon it limit with 
a particular presupposition upon 
which these seem to rest: ihtt 
literature is mui ought to be ■ 

“ privileged ’’ form of communica- 
tion between human beings. 

Structuralism's ** disadvantage" h 
said nt nil early stage in the argu- 
ment to reside in the fact that il 
"applios through the whole tf 
culture ” and thus “ leaves opea 
Die question of why we should be 
interested in literature at all", 
Indeed, it dues, hut 1 would not 
call that u disadvantage, and (be 
question must remain upon. It u 
not necessarily met by tlte drawing 
of distinctions between difioivut 
uses to which the written word can 
be put. As Derrida point* out, 

“ writing ” can have u larger senie 
beyond ilmt of the writ ten word. 
It can be thought of us tha mod# 
of the entire intervention of human 
culture into uutiiro. To plough a. 
field, in this sense, is to “ vrrltt- 
uixtn it: all ways r*r life rcpreseal 
human " inscripiiuns " upon t W. 
world. The open question nuRM 
thou he rephrased: what unncltnw. 
lodged theory of seiniulies silendj 
implicates us in the extent 
we now. for i lie moment, award 
a sperif'e kind of willing, within 
...jui exuuuialy^Uuuuni *phw»o, • very . 
special degrci 1 uf privilege f 

Prill aps Lud/e’s ciMmnlimtilt U 
a (largely meiunvmU) uuveliM W 
nlreiuly prnvml n iIviImvc iact« 
in ills resin in se to tliis issue, 
that cannot In: a matter for regret 
here. Certainly, it lends Hw 
uti attractive urgency mui Jmic. TM 
result is a Imlil, incisive essny 
which, • with admirable UicWiW, 
offers its readers a hrlllrintlf 
honed am! deftly applied unaljw 


DESMOND STEWART : 

T. E. Lawrence 

352pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.50 

H. MONTGOMERY HYDE : 

Solitary in the Ranks 
Lawrenco of Arabia as Airman and 
Private Soldier 

2 88pp. Const able. J&9S. 

“He is an exceptional airman in 
every respect", read the RAF dis- 
charge form of Aircraftman T. E. 

Shaw when, after twelve years, he 
left the service in February 1935. 

What was most exceptional was 
that the retiring forty-six-year-old 
soldier, who left the base at Brid- 
lington in unfamiliar-looking baggy ~ _ _ 

civilian tweeds, and on on ordinary bean established many times before, 
twrence of Arabia . most recently by the psychiatrist 


Lawrence, all in a quotation) de- 
clares that there is no reason to 
doubt that Stewart’s book "will 
become the definitive life". Not 
so. The case for Lawrence ns com- 
pulrivo fantasist has often been 
made, not least by Lawrence him- 
self. In the first chapter of Seven 
Pillars, excised from the subscrip- 
tion edition of 1926 but since 
restored, he wrote of the subjec- 
tivity of his book “ My proper 
share was a minor one, but because 
of a fluent pen, a free speech, and 
a certain adroitness of brain, I look 
upon myself, as t describe it, a 
mock primacy”. Neither hoax nor 
history, the imaginative recreation 
of the events In which he lived 
proves, depending upon the critic, 
everything from charlatanry to total 
recall. Since the truth is some- 
where in between, we have not 
heard the end of this approach. 

Tho case for Lawrence as maso- 
chist, made again by Stewart, has 


bicycle, was “ Lawrence 
A colonel and international cele- 
brity at twenty-nine, Lawrence re- 

} acted the glory — or almost all of 
t — for the monasticism of tho 
ranks, a renunciation which has 
intrigued writers (and readers) 
even more than has his wartime 
saga as archaeologist-turned* 
guerrilla leader. Bernard Shaw, who 
was a friend of Lawrence’s from 
1922, had wanted more for him 
than that. Marlborough was given 
a Blenheim, and Wellington a 
Stratfleld Saye, but nil Lawrence 
wanted — and would accept — was 
tbe lowest enlisted rank in the 
RAF ; and when he had completed 
Ids tour of duty and its extensions, 
he called it, sincerely, the greatest 
gift he had ever received. The 
paradox continues to defy explana- 
tion. 

Desmond Stewart, a Middle East 
scholar with a dozen hooks shout 
the area and its heroes to his credit, 
examines Lawrence's entire career, 
“Many surprising discoveries await 
the reader”, the publisher pro- 
, claims on the jackot: 

. The truth behind myths of which 
Lawrence was rile source (a finally 
uncovered. Lawrence did not 
rapture Damascus; he was not 
. tiie martyr of tho Versailles 
Peace Conference. Stewart . , . 
. shows ns where the man’s genius 
really lay ; makes his hypnotic 
influence believable, and expJaiiis 
tiie dedication to Seren Pillars 
pf Wisdom giving us a deeper in- 
sight into that extraordinary 
- work of tiie imagination. . , . 


honed mid deftly amine*! ‘“TC . . SeeSuM 0 h«rdV of* liui^^o^Se ^SS!^J na 

tool, li should he widely read. U. j 8 Milled, CeIX *h“w men It raisedby StOw^t’s use ofhia “ tvl 

in tin- nr ace « U serves m persuaw {■ ‘rr" 1 lBM L rfence • A wartime letter from 

tha Aiuilo Amerir.iii llur.uy co» ■' ■ r # h w h Lawrence to his father is assumed, 

munlly'^o^nnly ihJt SSET?. T mL^S flSd* £&£ ° [ *» ««*•- !»“«• 

who believes that Lawrence liber- 
ated Damascus (although he en- 
tered it on the first day of its occu- 
pation) or was martyred by Ver- 
sailles. Lawrence himself affirmed 
that Arab aspirations had been sold 
out by Anglo-French wartime 
duplicity long before. A real sur- 
prise from the Versailles period is 
Stewart’s confident location of tiie 


of literature is both ncceswrv 
desirable, but that wu are u* 8I % 
case in tiie anaesthetic 
others which determine uur Prjj 
suppositions at the dcopc'.t lerft 
it can serve us a more than aacq#>J» 
memorial n( Jnkol>M>n s airiw 
amongst us. And wliat, in 
seemed a small step for u n»* 
might even, av a result. be«W i*J 
look like a leap of sorts for litcrtry 
criticism. 


non into tiie axis of combination." 

Lodge argues that since the poetic 
function . is dominated by the 
equivalenceimaldng !* pr aubstitu- . 
tlcml obeoatlioiia of . metaphor, then -- - - ■ 

tUtes 1 litesrariness^ishmtvily biased By Mary-Kfty Wilmexs 

towards • verse rather titan 
literature ”, If. wo ora 


Taking the consequences 



because “the deetili of a father is 
t ■ usually a crucial event in . a man's 
■ “laturlty"— -lacks- credibility,, and 


Credibility is weakened by prob- 
lems such as these. In camrasr, 
Montgomery Hyde’s Soliiurii in the 
Ranks goes to apparently authorita- 
tive records to el 5 minute sonic of 
the ambiguities. RAF ntcdicnl docu- 
ments, for example (the recruiting 
office physicians wero very much 
against passing Lawrence, ono 
should note), do not suggest that tho 
scars and waits on Lawronco’s back, 
supposedly from the Deraa episode, 
were fresh wounds ; and the dis- 
covery that his dozen years in the 
ranks were an incarceration by the 
Establishment " to keep the much- 
publicized but wayward hero under 
military control" Is so ludicrous as 
to challenge any possible fabrica- 
tion of Lawrence’s own. The over- 
whelming record, as both Stewart 
and Hyde detail, is that tiie milirary 
wonted no part -of a Private 
T. E. Lawrence under whatever 
pseudonym ; that Lawrence was 
ejected, after a few mnntlt9 os Air- 
craftman “ J. H. Ross ", at the first 
excuse ; that ho scratched des- 
perately for another posting; took 
the army (as Private “Shaw") as 
last resort ; had to threaten suicide 
— and its subsequent embarrassment 
to tho Government — to effect Ills 
return to the RAF ; and had to 
battle to remain iu the service whila 
officialdom continually tried to luro 
him, and even force him, out. To 
suggest that this was all part of a 
Machiavellian scenario may be 
worth a quickly forgotten headline 
but it is not worth serious 
consideration. 

Further, all available documenta- 
tion from every side disposes of 
Stewart’s allegation that Lawrence 
had a flirtation with Mosloylte 
fascism, although it .was his arrang- 
ing a meeting with a Mosley Sup- 
porter-Henry Williamson, an 
author whose fiction he admired — 
that cost him Ms life while return- 
ing from posting a telegram. Some 
of Stewart’s hypotheses — even this 
one— may yet prove accurate, but 
at present he sounds an uncertain 
trumpet. 

Neither biographer is concerned 
with Lawrence's parallel career as 
a writer; Hyde deals with tiie tex- 
ture of his service life and Stewart 
uses Seven Pillars and The Mint 
as emanations of personality and 
evidence® of Lawronce’s Invention, 
Stewart; nevertheless, is worth read- 
ing for his co tree rive, If melo- 
dramatic, atmosphere of scepticism 
about almost everything wlrich Law 
renco ever said or wrote, oven when 
Stewart's own evidence is hearsay 
or conjecture. Lawrence was less a 
compulsive liar, as Richard Alding- 
ton claimed In his explosive 1954 
“ biographical Inquiry ", than a com- 
pulsive myth-maker. His Seven 
Pillars of wisdom is no more his- 
tory than is the Odyssey he trans- 
lated while in the ranks. And his 
letters, like all letters, must be 
weighed against the motives of the 
writer and the needs of tho 
recipient. 

Stewart’s verifiable contributions 
to the endless biography of 
Lawrenco remain small but .useful. 
Among them is the Identification of 
the fictitious and puuitive undo 
whom Lawrence invented as instiga- 
tor of the floggings which ho paid 
John Bruce to perform eleven times 
between 1923 and 1934. He is fan- 
tasized from a real relative. 


Should Co-lonel Richard Meinertz-. Lawrence’s “senior kinsman on his 


John E Mack ; nothing more sub- 
stantial than Inference based upon 
innuendo is utilized, as often 
before, to claim homosexual pro- 
clivities on' Lawrence's part. The 
system is familiar; one develops 
plausible hypotheses which ore later 
paraded as proven facts to prove 
something further. 

Several “finds" — that Lawrence’s 
flagellation episodes began before 
his enlistment in the ranks, that 
these were confessed to a member 
of tiie Cabinet, and that the poten- 
tial scandal of a war hero’s self- 
degradation forced the Government 
to hide Lawrence In the ranks— 
have made newsnaper headlines in 
London. The first revelation is cre- 
dited to an anonymous scholar with 
access to the closed Bodleian 
archives, who turns our (The Sun- 
day 5 imes June 26. 1977) to • be 
Colin Simpson, co-author of The 
Secret Lives of Lawrence of Arabia. 
That the documentation can no 
longer be located by either Simp- 
son or Stewart is nnt evidence that 
it did not exist ; still, the record of 
revelations suggests cause for 
caution, for- the. second seems shear, 
gue&swDik and tho third not only 
without foundation but controverted 
by evory. known scrap of' hard 
evidence. 

• A crucial problem, one faced by 
every .biographer who begins with- 
out a bias. Is the evaluation of the 
raw materials of a life, from hear- 
say to holograph. Is a letter factual 
because tho writer wrote it? Is 
something untrue because the teller 
had a propensity for myth-making ? 
These questions, and more, may be 


tents,' to help certify that he was 
In one place rather than another, 
and thus could hot have been in 
the vicinity of Deraa in 1917 to 
undergo his mucb-written-abput cap- 
ture and homosexual rape. Does ono 
always write the truth to one’s shel- 
tered parents, especially about 
occurrences one would rather con- 
ceal ? Do blanks in relevant 
“records" mean that nothing hap< 


wus from Frampion that Lawrence 
purchased, for £450, the nearby 
cottage he called Clouds Hill to 
which he was return lug on his 
motorcycle when lie met his death 
in Muy 1935, 

Both Hyde and Stewart conclude, 
Inevitably, with the tragic accident 
that only increased speculation 
about Lawrence’s life, and udded to 
it conjecture about possible foul 
piny that persists to this day. Even 
there they disagree, as a mysterious 
black vehicle seen on the road by 
some witnesses ot tho time but not 
by others suggests a murder con- 
spiracy to Stewart but not to Hyde. 
(Richard Aldington once confided 
to me that lie was sure it was sui- 
cide, and that Jic suspected the 
reasons, but could not prove it and 
thus could not write about it.) What 
docs remain, despite Hyde’s docu- 
mentation, is a persistent air of 
mystery about what a coroner's 
inquest determined to be an acci- 
dental death, 

Hyde’s method throughout Is des- 
criptive rather than analytical, 
chronicling tho years Lawrence 
spent In tiie ranks as Aircraftman 
Ross and Private Shaw, a period in 
which Stewart, as an Arabist, is less 
interested except for its relation to 
Lawrences’s pathology. Hyde’s chief 
sources of new documentation are 
Air Ministry records and tiie private 
papers, particularly the correspond- 
ence, of Sir Hugh Trenchard, first 
Chief of Air Staff, with his most 
notorious and most troublesome en- 
listed man. Here the publisher is 
justified In describing the lengthy 
exchange between a man iu tiie 
lowest rank of tbe service and tiie 
officer at its head as “ unique **. Tiie 
affection and respect each showa for 
the other radiates through the cor- 
respondence, however trying the 
relationship was for Trenchard, who 
at one point had to sack “ Aircraft- 
man Ross” and at another had to 
snatch him from a remote base iu 
the Himalayas which Lawrence 
laved wlrh a monastic zeal, because 
wild press rumours had elevated 
“ Aircraftman Show ** (as he was by 
Bleu) from obscure clerk to stealthy 


snv. Even m this juncture, Tran, 
chard wrote io Lawrence, 

Various people at home have been 
to see me, rather in implore me 
not to allow you to re-engage, but 
to bring you back to England. I 
nave Mid that when you like to 
write to me or my successor and 
soy you arc tired of the Royal Air 
Force, I will agree to your going, 
but 1 will not take it from any ot 
your friends that you really want 
to go out. This much i know you 
'will do. . . . 

That Lawrence's life in the ranks 
was both Irksome end rewarding is 
not news; nor is it news that as 
private and as aircraftman he man- 
aged to live, whilo in England, a 
social and literary life which 
included tea with his Commandant 
and his wife nnd weekends with 
tii a Chief of Air Staff, Thomas 
Hardy, Bernard Shaw, assented 
peers and peeresses, and members 
at the House of Commons. (My 
own wartime observations, as a 
young officer, of the privileged life 
in tiie ranks led by a former school- 
mate who bad gone from pop sing- 
ing star to private, is evidence to 
mo that Lawrence was not tlte last 
of Ida kind.) What Solitary in tbe 
Ranks does document is not only 
that human side of the extra- 
ordinary arrangement which left the 
one-time colonel alone in the ranks, 
vyhh ail its concomh-ant complica- 
tions and tensions, but how effec- 
tive the arrangement really was, and 
how useful it proved for the service 
which only reluctantly conspired to 
niaka itself Lawrence's monastery. 
Rather than a constant embarrass- 
ment, although his presence was a 

E nable m at times, tho situation 
ecame like that of the Irritant in 
the oyster which metamorphoses 
into a pearl. Lawrence wrote to 
Trenchard, then retired himself, 
early in 1935 : “ It has been very 
good, and I've given almost as much 
as I've received, and that’s tid. I 
shell feel like a lost dog outside.” 
Aircraftman Shaw made RAP 
enlisted sendee respectable, and 
contributed to it in palpable ways 
which bettered the service, He was 
worth Ids shilling. 
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parts from unpunished " ; und after 
her death ho wrote to the second 
• Lady Ashburton : “ her Ilf© from tho 
time we met was gnd continued 
all mine ”. She in turn showed a 
kind of. genius -in 


“to moke . . . our own assessing! Jsteirert wisely ‘ ignores it 
of the marriage " and (heyjpfljj in discussing the poem. 

" ' ~ inspire' 
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Selections from the Letters o! Jane 
Welsh Carlyle 

3W{)p. Cambridge University. Press, 


nbto*,, uiiuuv ftciuus in accommodating they say uprojm.s of ber 
tyct^ULBN hU ecceutridtlea and in describing, Cariylo'a friendship with 
in letters to her family, and frierxds. burton, u might feel that 
tee dramas and peculiarities of 
their life together. There is senna 
Irony in the fact that now more 
.attention tends to be paid to her 
than, to “ the head of the Mystic 
• School ” himself. 


can • edition, 

(whose The Great War mid Modem 
Memory includes nine words on 


, liagen’s published diary extracts — 
published by himself twenty-four 
years after Lawrence’s death — be 
accepted as 

venomous. ■) 

'AS ' w ^be««>f r -retro»pocdVe 

'■■editing r in later parts of Meinertz- 
hagen’s published diary, but is 
willing to believe what is useful.) 
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htt prisoned for “seditious pra» The author says that “Midshipman 
dees who had criticized Charles Hood wrote nothing, only painted’’. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The socialist 
superego 

By Hans Keller 


hens inn. 1 loved my run tiler very 
I'.IINIIST BORNKMAN : niucli and was ;is Rood a liule 

Oedipus as anybody you cure to 
Die Urszenc menpoii, but ■■.en-nualysis did teach 

Kiitu Sel list analyse me, among ocher things, the dtf- 

<Up|l. Frwlkfurt : S. PiKhcr. DM 34. 

' ' r ~ ^ r ' Not only has the world no 

.... ... , „ , .. . chance of ever seeing the like of 

J he I it II* is, fortunately, umranslat* j|rs Born email ’3 unique educational 

V.¥. e ’ l '°. suni i, e ,s uurrue ‘ “ influence" again, but the whole 

’ Ur- lias been the curse of female sex is, henceforth, placed 
German ilioughr, 1 c, its replace- wc jj a j, ove 0 ,i rs . Not to put too Fine 
ineni: something ur- , a p 0 j„ t upon it, Dr Born email is a 

vaguely meaning primal, first feminist chauvinist pig who does 
unci buck most, fuiu MiiiciiiaJ, and „, K stop t0 4 -htuk that all flvalua- 
you _ ore rid of all intoltccLuai tlva comparisons between the sexes 
ivoltiC'5i all scientific or Pjulusa- are a p,i or { nonsense, because 
pliicnl endeavour to establish tertium non dtuur, because there is 
iho precise « n 'iirc and relation no tarihnn comp oration is, no third 
uf cause and effect, reason and S(1X Uihc would provide a basis of 
result, motive arid mental motion, comparison between the two we 
Among Urn hundreds ot "Ur-s'» it know. Unless, of course, the third 

lint} nimi met nticlnminn In in > * . ■ 


-i-ISil- ip', ' 



0^7 


has been my misfortune to bo 
invited to absorb, I can only remem- 
ber a single one that was at once 
truly Inspired and rigorously 


/ .0-M 


V '' V 


sex is none other than Dr Bornc- 
man himself; and we have to con- 
cede dint it would not surprise us to 
see this quality added to die list 


, j** . ,7,1,7 }* u r \ mm inis quality auaeu to Uie list 

Stn U IJ ^« r Z“ d <* singular psychological achieve- 


10 call the theme of the Inst move- 
meiu of Beethoven's Ninth the 
Unhcuw — which wax indeed what 
Beethoven had dug down to all 
those yeurs. 

Far from being of this order, 
Ernest Bornommi's Ur-Stene 
(hyphenated on rite flap and coyer 
nud de-hyp he nuted within) consti- 
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Digging the Darwinian way 

By J. W. Burrow J '~~ , > 


M. W. THOMPSON ; . . 

General Piit-lUrers 

Evolution and Archaeology in the 

Nineteenth Century 

164pp. Moonraker Press. £4.95. 


General Augustus Lane Fox Pitt- 
Rivers is commemorated by the 
museum at Oxford which bouses bis 
collection and bears liis name, and 
ho is aa acknowledged pioneer in 
methods of archaeological excava- 
tion, but ln more general accounts 
of Victorian evolutionary thought be 
is often reduced to a footnote com- 
parison, given less attention than, 
say, his son-in-law and fellow archae. 
ologist Sir John Lubbock. Superfici- 
ally he can look like a rather late 
example of rhe outodidact amateur 
antiquary who has managed to est- 
ablish intellectual relations with the 
Zeitgeist, the rich landowner with a 
family of nine children and ample 
stabling for hobbyhorses. Even uho 
full name — Pitt-Ri Vors was added in 
middle life when he came iuto an 
inlierl tatice — and rank can seem 
faintly preposterous, suitable to a 
prehistoric Major-General (was it 
coincidence that Gilbert’s up-to-date 
officer bore the namo of Pitt* 
Rivers’s wife’s family, the Stanleys 
of Alderley ?), whose military career 
was intermittent mid dutiful 
rather than dedicated. A list 
of his works does not imme- 
diately scotch the suggestion 
of single-mindedness: the Insti' ac- 
tion of Musketry ; Pi iniitiue VV'ar- 
fare ; On the Development and Dis- 
tribution of Locks and Keys. 

M. W. Thompson’s book, though 
brief, Is die first full study of Pitt- 
Rivers’s career, and Is therefore wel- 
come ; although not at all partisan lt 
. establishes its subject as a consider- 
able figure and enables the non-, 
specialist to appreciate his achieve- 
ment as an archaeologist. 

The ■ materials available to Mr 
Thompson seem to have been nuhev 
sparse and impersonal, so wlint we 
get id essentially the career of the 
scholar. Mr Thompson approaches 
Pitt-Rivers rather os though lie were 


an archaeological site, scrupulously 
itnoovcrlng tno layers d? his intel- 
lectual development, and recon- 


by purchase, a commission hi the 
Guards. 

Though.be saw service briefly in 
the' Crimea, being present at the 
Alma on De Lucy Evans's staff 
before being invalided borne, 
the important aspect of his mili- 
tary career wu.s his work on 
the now system of musketry 
instruction made necessary by 
the introduction of the rifled barrel. 
The theory of musketry led Pitt- 
Rivers to the history of firearms, 
and by 1852 he had begun a collec- 
tion of weapons, the foundation of 
tho later, more general collection. 
The originality of has method of 
arrangement, as he outlined it In 
his lecture on "The Evolution of 
Culture’’ (reprimed here as an 
appendix), consisted in cutting 
across geographical and ethnic pro- 
venance lit order to illustrate 
evolutionary sequences of tech- 
nological change. It was. Pitt- 
Rivers claimed, the archaeolo- 
gical counterpart oi the theory of 
biological evolution. Tito testing 
of types of musket, with which 
bo had been involved in the 
early 1850s, was on attempt to 
select tho most efficient. Mr 
Thompson points to a significant 
phrase in a lecture Pitt-Rivers gave 
on die rifle in 1858: be was con- 
cerned, he said, with the main 
"links in the chain of progress", 
ignoring other developments “how- 
ever ingenious in themselves". Mr 
Thompson adds persuasively that 
“ It is probably fair to assume that 
this was the basis of the arrange- 
ment of his own collection". 

It is also, one might add, an ex- 
ample of the way many mid-Vic- 
torians found it natural to think ln 
terms of a unilinear evolutionary 
sequence rather than the branching 
evolutionary tree Darwin illustrated 
in The Origin of Species — a trait 
of considerable importance in shap- 
ing Victorian Ideas of social and 
cultural evolution. 

Pitt-Rivers himself, though anx- 
ious to claim the analogy with bio- 
logy, likert to slruss ilutt hi* ideas 
had developed independently of tho 
Darwinian theory, in n sense this 
may bo thus, but Mr Thompson is 
impressed by tho probable influence 


of Darwin's Origin on him, trans- 
forming .what had been c-ssemially 
a hobby into a comprehensive theory 
of material culture, and suggesting 
the idea of tracing its entire evolu- 
tionary history. Another end less 
obvious Influence may fiuve been 
die Dublin surgeon - and disting- 
uished Irish antiquary Sir William 
Wilde (father of Oscar). Pitt- 
Rivers’s quest' for sequences of arti- 
facts had led him to excavation, 
while Ids military caroer took him 
In the early 1860s to Cork, where 
his duties included responsibility 
for Irish coastal defences. He 
wliiied away the time by investi- 
gating Irish antiquities. Wilde’s im- 
press! vo- catalogue of the Museum 
of die Royal Insli Academy had just 

a ppeared. His method of classinca- 
on, not by location but by form, 
wus similar' to that of Pitt-Rivers. 

Tf the differential efficiency of 
muskets had played for Pitt-Rivers 
the part played for Darwin by 
Maltitus’s theory of population, and 
IE Darwin himself had helped Pitt- 
Rivers to generalize his insight 
Into an evolutionary theory of 
material culture, Wilde may, Mv 
Thompson suggests, hove been to 
him a kind of archaeologicol 
Linnaeus. Incidentally there may be 
a minor footnote to Pitt-Riveis’s 
Irish years which Mr Thompson 


does not mention. In J. A. Fronde’s 
novel The Two Chiefs of Dimhojj , 
set in the south-west of Ireland in 


the eighteenth century, there is an 
ironical portrait of an officer in 
charge of inspecting coastal defences 
whose whole enthusiasm is given to 
an obsessive and ludicrous anti- 
quarianisin.' Frnude was a frequent 
visitor to the south of Ireland, 
though not, apparently, at the time 
Pitt-Rivers was there, and there is 
no record of their having met. It 
Is possible, though, that Fronde’s 
caricature owed something to local 
reminiscence, unless, of course, 
most officers in charge of Irish 
coastal defences had much the same 
priorities. .... 

I 11 tile 1860s Pitt-Rivers began to 
establish a reputation in London 
scientific circles, becoming a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and! 
of the Ethnological Society. (Mr 


Thompson is wrong in calling the 
latter a short-lived offshoot ot the 
Anthropological Society. In fact it 
was the other way round ; the Ethno- 
logical Society dated back to the 
1840s, and it was the Anthropol- 
ogists who wore die secessionists.) 
Xn 1867 ha went on half-pay, and 
was able henceforth to' devote him- 
self to archaeological f laid work. 

Again Mr Thompson is interesting 
on rite development of his ideas. 
Beginning as an evolutionist collec- 
tor, delving for specimens with the 
insouciance of a feeding duck, he 
became a pioneer of systematic 
methods of site investigation. His 
first serious excavation was at CLss- 
bury, on tiio Downs above Worthing, 
in 1867-68, with the object, us he 
made clear, “ of collecting the 
necessary materials for displaying 
a connected series of forms". As 
Mr Thompson austerely remarks, 
“So long os he held views of this 
kind his excavation techniques were 
not likoly to mnko a serious ad- 
vance". His conversion seems to 
havo been effected chiefly by a 
minor canon of Durham, William 
Gteenwell, whose excavation of 
Grimes Graves in Norfolk in 186&- 
69, had been a very different affair, 
and who had discovered the Neo- 
lithic flint mines which Pitt-Rivers 
had missed nt Cissbury. Green well 
had tho modern attitude to mere 
collecting: "It is impossible to re- 
probate too strongly that ignorant 
and greedy spirit of mere curiosity, 
hunting. , . . The nrn, the dapgEa: and 
the arrowhead possess a very trif- 
ling interest and give us compara- 
tively little information, unless we 
know the circumstances of their 
deposit Pitt-Rivers would not have 
accepted that he had behaved a; a 
mere curiosity-hunter, but he learnt 
the lesson, and his subsequent- 
excavations at Cissbury and on 
Gabuni Mount and other sites near 
Lewes wore sensitive and successful 
attempts nt complete lilstoricnl re- 
construction, wliilo his later excava-. 
dons on Ills own estate at Cran- 
bonic Chose hi Dorset were monu- 
mental in their scale ancl mcticu- 
lousness. He had adopted within 
■ n decade, ln archaeology, the atten- 
tiveness to milieu which it was to 


structing its stages from the detritus. 
As usual in archaeology, sonio vital 
questions remain unanswered, tnost 
notably wliat Pitt-Rivers was actually 
like, but die inquiry, though fnlrly 
austere, has its own kind of 
fascination and will be useful to 
anyone interested in ,tbe develop- 
ment of archaeology or evolutionary 
thought. FJtt-Rivers, or as he then 
was. Lane Fox, was born in 1827 
Into a Yorkshire gentry family with 
aristocrat connections. After a 
brief period at Sandhurst, where 
the instruction in drawing and sur- 
veying, and the use of models, may 
have had some influence on his later 
archaeological practice, he obtained, 
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“ Child and Animal ", one of a series of six now etchings by Edward 
Corey from Galarie Daniel Keel , CH-HOQl Zurich, am Kunsthai is, ROhni- 
sirasse 45. This one is available in a signed edition of 120 copies at 

DM 280 each. 




trike his evolutionist counterparty 
in anthropology move than « gener- 
ation to develop. 

■ In 1880 Pitt-Rivers inherited the 
Craubomo Chase estate and became 
a wealthy man. Ho also become 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
in 1882, the post created by the 
Ancient Monuments Aot of that 
year which Lubbock had badgered 
the government into passing, and Mr 
Thompson gives an account of bis 
various tours of inspection, On his 
Dorset estate he took advantage of 
the slack periods of the agricultural 
your to employ the farm 
labourers of the district on massive 
archaeological digging. Mr Thomp- 
son gives a lucidand authoritative 
account for the layman of the 
methods employed, but one wishes 
he had lot himself go a little more 
on tho oilier chief aspect of Pitt* 
Rivera na a kind owner, the educa- 
tional amusement park he created 
in the grounds and opened, free, 
to the public. By this time his main 
collection, offered to die nation and 
refused, had found a home in 
Oxford, but ho remained n compul- 
sive collector, developing, late in 
life, a taste iu Benin bronzes — 
which became, not surprisingly, the 
first part of his collection to be 
dispersed. Tho museum of domestic 
handicrafts which he establish id ou 
the estate was another obvious out- 
let, and was intended to impress 
the lessons of evolution on the 
working population, though be 
recognized regretfully that lie would 

f UDoably have to make do with the 
ower-imddle class (wlio could 
afford to get there). Waa It the 
lesson of evolutionary gradualism 
that he wanted them above all to 
learn ? Mr Thompson does not 
speculate, but Pitt-Rivers would not 
have been the only Victorian to feel 
that nature non fecit sdltus might 
bold a lesson for the politically 
irritable. There is an earnest- 
ness ln Pitt-Rivers’s insistence 
which Is suggestive'. “The 
knowledge of the facts el 
evolution, and of the processes 
of gradual development, is the on« 
great knowledge [sic] that we have 
to inculcate." 

Tlie amusement park seems 
to havo offered a splendid 
example of tho Victorian combina- 
tion (vide The Princess ) of educa- 
tional hlgh-mlodudnoss with 
decorous high jinks 1 .German 
skittles, bowls, swings, picknicklng 
Iu the grounds, it Singing Stand, an 
Oriental Room, an ltioitut House 
wero enticements to *lio • higher 
pleasures of tho handicrafts 
museum— rather as though tho Duke 
■of Bedford or Lord Bath wore deter- 
mined to scud us home better and 
more instructed dtizens instead of 
merolv poorer tines: still, Pitt- 
Rivers would hove enjoyed wntiug 
an evolutionist catalogue for tho 
motor museum at Beaulieu. There 
was even 0 uniformed private band 
of estate workmen which played on 
Sundays in the grounds. Perhaps 
we shall never know ‘Titt-Rivera 
hitnsclf any better, and Mr Thomp- 
son has told us- as much about his 
methods of excavation os most lay- 
men will care to know, bur I would 
havo given a page or two on trench 
sections to have heard more about 
the band. 
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of the controversial ''vIcHm-precIpilallon" issue, 

$18.75 

RESEARCH TECHNIQUES FOR 
PROGRAM PLANNING, 
MONITORING AND EVALUATION 

Irwin Epstein end Tony Tripodl. A thorough intro- 
duction to the administrative uses of research. 
Which Is made especially valuable by current 

. ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 -1 _ m j r nn 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL, 
INTERVENTION 

Core Concepts and Skills for Social 
Work Practice 

E M. LOewenberg. A book fori equipping bV Q ry. 
aaolal. worker, even lhe . ribvtoe/ With the' sMWa 
for maximizing the outcome of soclar Inter- 
vention. $15.80 

SOCIAL WORK WITH THE DYING 
PATIENT AND THE FAMILY 
Social Work Perspectives 

Elizabeth R. Prichard, Jean CoVard, Ben A, Or- 
cult, Austin H, Kulscher, Irene Seeland, and 
Nathan Lelkowllz, Editors. Twenly-slx paperaj. 
from, a recent symposium sponsored by lha 
Foundation ofThanatoIogy. $21.90 

TASK-CENTERED PRACTICE 

William J, Reid and Laura Epsipfn, Editors. PraOf 
tftlonefs and researchers report dri (he applica- 
tion of taskicenlered practices {brief, goal- 
directed intervention) in a variety 'of eotla) work, 
contexts, 1 . *■' $16.00 


Now In Paperback 

SHAPING THE NEW SOCIAL WORK 

\',"A Uted J. Kahn, ' Editor. Original papers wfilcfi 
sketch a lasclnatlng outline of what lies ahead 
both In the Held and for social workers $7.60 

THE USE OF GROUPS IN 
SOCIAL WORK ■ 

Margaret & Hartford. "Of great value, 1 , .such 
works aa this wiff take us a long way toward 
. understanding what we mean when we apeak 
pi 'the group as a olienl. 1 .* 1 — Social Work- $8-10 
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The rich full life 

By Philip Collins 


lurly noticed them, mr th» 
felt notably close io him nr i? 
dmiishier, nor rliat ilicir intenfaX- 
iiequiH ill. luce with her warrant/ 
• f‘* r . lifu " implication, w. 
Vr ,ll, l itame-ck-opping, £ 
lilcigruplucal inquiry 
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serious 
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‘for her 

among 
to he 
nf them 
rained 

and Shakespearean a, main tallied 

several establishments, and wore 
£100,000 worth of Jewellery (1840s* 
value; at a royal ball. She patron* 
izeri science as well as indulging in 
philanthropy, though the latter was 
her main preoccupation. 11 What is 
the use of my means'*, she wrote, 
“ but to try to do some good with 
them ? ” Otherwise, she confessed, 
her riches had brought her little 
real happiness. Hor air of resigned 
melancholy, it Belgian observer 
remarked, suggested that she needed 
consolation for the “ malheur d'eue 
riche *\ 

The solace of love was long denied 
her, though, as the most eligible 
heiress in Britain, she miturally 
attracted many suitors. She and her 
faithful companion Mrs Brown 
devised a drill far coping with pro- 
posals: rite candidate was allowed 
ten min utes to propose, and then 
Miss Cotuts coughed and Mrs Brown 
joined her. She was probably “never 
very attractive to young men. except 
as regards her fortune, Mrs 
Patterson suggests: her complexion 
was blotchy and she was rather 
plain. 


LUMA UKAl.bV : 

Lady Unknown 

The Life of Angela Bur Jett-Con its 
253pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £7.50. 

Angela Burden Contis (no hyphen, 
ia be con ecu tv«u a " Lady Un- 
known ” unlv in the modest anonym- 
ity of some of her myriad benc-fac* 
lions. As befitted the richest com- 
moner in Britain, she was very well- 
known not only to form no- hunter* 
and begging- letter-writers, but niso 
if: the fashionable world, and 

enough of her good works were 
public news for her tn be affection- 
ately hailed as * Queen of the 
poor ", " Queen nf frulaml ", 

“Queen of the costermongers" (far 
whom, and for whose donkeys, she 
Felt a special concern), " God's 
almoner ", “ the best woman in Lon- 
don ", and “ nursing-mother of the 
Chinch of England ” (she built 
churches, established bishoprics in 
Africa, Austral In -and Cnnailn, and 
bo on). She ** knew everybody " 
and might have became an actual 
Queen or Empress : King Leopold 
of the Belgians ahd Louis Napoleon 
were among the men rumoured to 
bo courting her, and Rajah Brook a 
m one time left Sarawak to her in 
his will. Her fitnos? to be Queen 
of Sarawak, the Foreign Secretary 
was Informed, was strengthened by 
the fact that she was the state's 
principal creditor. 

“Your mind and mine very 
naturally travel on the same road , 

Wellington wrote to her. Her 
notions for improving the sewerage- 
ay stem of Westminster, Dickens 

assured her. contained “the whole ... . _ 

truth and force of that subject". j e „ •■naiMy, graciously, 1841 still address him as “My dear main idea of [Hold Times], is one 

“ l quite feci with you " on issues „ ' n 2„i , au *y m n«I ta , n ^, r T csse Sir but it ia a biographer's on which you and I and Mrs Brown 
of Church government, Gladstone ov ‘y*wnej | ned him. Hi* Mind, Heart business to avoid false interprets- have often spoken; und I know it 


one sixth of the book and, we hear, 
is to be the subject of Mrs Healey’s 
next book, this Is a reasonable test. 
The results ure disquieting. 

Mrs Healey is remarkably In- 
accurate — though It is often labori- 
ous to trace her inaccuracies 
because her references are inade- 
quate. Her claim dn the preface 
that “ wherever possible I have 
given exact references" Is moon- 
shine. Often no reference is given; 
or no page is given; or a page- 
reference is given, to Disraeli's 
E ntlymion for instance, but with 
no edition cited. Published letters 
are recorded as unpublished, and 
vice versa. To begin at the begin- 
ning: "It is not known at wlwt 
date Miss Courts first met Charles 
Dickens. , . . But by 1838 Dickens 
knew her woll enough to refer to 
their ‘intimate' friendship”. No 
referettco given, but this evidently 
alludes to a letter, not of 1838 but 
of December 1839, in which Dickens 
remarks that he banks at Coutts 
and Is " on terms of intimacy with 
Miss Coutts, and the other part- 
ners". But he is writing to his 
solicitor about a lease, and is 


But a remarkable -fondness devel- merely saying that, being personally 
pi»cd. between her and Wellington, acquainted with these Courts part- 


in the Iron Duke’s final years 
(" Most extraordinary union of Iron 
and Tin ", remarked a metallurgical 
professor in a Punch joke, when 
rumours that they were to marry 
leaked out). She in fact proposed 
to him, when fie was seventy-eight. 
He sensibly, and graciously, 


tiers, he is embarrassed by a false 
report of Some financial impro- 
priety. 

HU term “ intimacy * Is mislead- 
ing (ell his letters to Miss Coutts up 
to December 1840 are third-person 
replies to invitations, and hers In 


ntcly; but then, un page 82, tho 
three '•quotations" beginning 
“ study the reports ", Give the par- 
tial schemes” and “If you cannot 
improve " are all, it seems, nm<!e-up 
summaries and roiriiruslngs of pas- 
sages from the letter cited urn! 
front another leuer written a mouth 
later. 

Such factual errors proliferate: 
Mrs Gantp is made to appeur seven- 
teen chunters ton early, the life nf 
Household Wards Is extended by 
three years, Mr Wopsell and Mrs 
Jcrilahy never spelt their names that 
way uud the dates of the correspon- 
dence mound the breakdown of 
Dickens’s marriage (page 138: arc 
muddled, so that the case being 
made about Miss Coutts's reactions 
collapses. More substantially, there 
arc unargued or ill argued interpre- 
tations. “ It was she who influenced 
Dickens" on the subject of educa- 
tion, Mrs Healey asserts. There 
seems no reason to think that such 
a well-informed, intelligent and self- 
confident observer us Dickens could 
learn much here from this good, 
sensible but much less cnpnblc Indy. 
Certainly not for fiord Times, which 
is proffered ns evidence : “ Now she 
. . . could givo Dickens inspiration 
for Hurd Times, a novel which, he 
declared, had grown out of their 
discussions on education." No refer- 
ence given, in cither of the places 
where this important claim is mudo, 
but Mrs Henley is obviously remem- 
bering this Dickons leuer: “The 


more proxy 
pied with their rc-lui iunsliips *i- 
Miss I’nmts thnn the facts warn* 
"For six years, the Queen muU 
Duke, Miss (‘nuns and Chari 
Dickons danced this strange 
rillo." No evidence is cited th 
uoy purincr lit this alleged quodhl 
was aware thut it existed. 


told her. To agree with someone j j W 5 te ' 

co rich was sensible, and to dis- from morning to night and during 
agree with her could be perilous. * Bn 5? he , B Y en 

le liked hor own way", a great- de * is * d an innocent and endearing 


done as well as to get the dates 
right. There is no evidence that 
Dickens and Miss Coutts met before 
1839. 


trill interest you as a purpose.” 
Manifestly this “declaration" cun- 
not sustain the weight which Mrs 
Healey Imposes upon it. 



respect for her.” But was she In- ^ is my dearest and tell me bow 
. to res ring in character ?— or just In ?P a ‘ ee **. Let ma “now and feel 
position, aa was argued by K. J. that Y ou il ave enjoyed it,” * 
raiding In ono of Tii* penetrating r Later years brought marriage 
essays about her ; her character was, 
ho assarted, "vagus and In ' 
urinate' , and “she owed her 
once entirely to a long life, ». 

-sonso of duty, and to her great ... . , , ... — 

he tiled wealth . her good works, tbs first woman 

Her character, though not vivid, *2 ? eco J n ® “ p . rcema . n «f the City 


four young men, whoso star* wore 


letter, October 24, 1862, to Miss 

Coutts's companion Mrs Brown, os yet low on iho horizon ; Louis 
More disquieting still ; Mrs Healey Napoleon, WttUain Gladstone, Ben- 

in min ntanicOii anil (‘li.irlas Dli'lii'ins. 


Thirdly, tttko Mr* Henley’s ct 
tentimi tliut, by the ISSDs, the: 
hitinuship between Miss Coutts a 
Dickens " was more than ever il 
of a parilciilarly affection! 

brother and wtier". Certainly & 
association was closu und affecth 
ate, ns well ns practlcully effect? 
but this judgment repeats Eb 
Johnson's o vc res i i mate : for J« 
son entitled the American tdfe - 
(19.92) of Dickens's letters to Jfc 
Coutts The Heart of Choi 

Dickens. Not stt: with this t 
Dickens did not unlock his be: 
Ilia letters lu Miss Coutts due 
the emutiuitul turmoil of the c. 
1850s arc much less candid end r 
voiding than those tn. for instil 
his other hluc-Iriuudcd lady friu 
the lliinmirtiirie. Mrs Lirfi 
Waiftnii. Most of the more ta 
tiooal phrases iu itis correspa 
coco with the (.'nulls housfi; 
appear itt his letters tu Miss C« 
nud Mrs ltrmvu after the tuo 
down of Ills marriage, which— ®u 
mure definitely than Mr* Hti 
indicates — gave the quietus to tb 
intimacy. These letters harp ui 
and igiiomiuiously upon the “i 
time ", the "never t hanging rew 
hi-ance ", “ the years that He Mi 
us ", “ ilu* years that have goa 
But surprisingly Mrs Henley, *) 
RotievuUy plays- up any now 
driumi, underplays t liis uottiW 
tine. 

Ono great Victorian lady W 
meniim: upon .iiimIht reglsterii 
•onMtataMli-- ^nso-pf - vriiwr-te- ■mnst-veraiw-*' 
this hook : Hcnrgc Illicit W* 
uhout Mix (laskiril's Ntifk. » 

(tiiskell seems in mi* co uM ail ttyc 
led by a hive nf sharp contrt* 
of * dramatic * effects. Shu W * 
contemed with the subdued «w 
lug - the half tint* nf real » 
Uttiicu she utiiuuvx tmo tors 
moment, lint she does not w* 
ono’s lusting .sympathy. * Mtwy 
known U not only marred wj 



Urania Cottage as it became called : Burdett more attracted to him than 


appears in this biography- to be 
both attractive and perplexing, 
and certainly her circumstances 
were fascinating. “ My position . . . 
always was peculiar", she remarked, 
defending her marriage, at .the- age 
of slxty-sevon, tq an • American 
nobody . nearly forty years her 
junior. Her enormous wealth-—* 
thirty to forty million pounds. In 
today's values, Edna Healey 
computes — hnd come to her, 
unexpectedly, from hey extra- 
ordinary grandmother, a humbly 
holm actress wlio had married 
successively the banker Thomas 
Coutts end the Ditko of St Albans. 
(" You must write my life ", tho 


sort. She Lived to over ninety, 
maxning alert to the end, ana had 


enjoyed the acquaintance or friend- 
ship of a huge number of eminent 
Victorians. Luckily for her bio- 
grapher, she was an assiduous archi- 
vist, hoarding thousands of letters, 
from the 1830s to the 1900s. Her 
biographer i s lucky, too. that fewer 
of iter letters survive, for she was 
notoriously illegible. Not that her 
letters are specially attractive or 
Illuminating: a lively conversationa- 
list and later an accomplished pub- 
lic speaker, tile found writing a 
grind. 

“A biography of Miss Burdett 
Coutts stiu remains one of 


Government ’ . 

is given — but no such phrase 
appears in the text cited. Instead, 
Dickens suggests that she inquire 
whether the Government could help 


and Disraeli as 1 have consulted do 
not suggest that Burdett purlieu- 


Healey lucks tho skills, a«j. 
thorough knowledge of the 
to fill this "grunt gap in yin** 
studies The pen Is nrighthrjf. 
its holder has gut her facts nFy 


Scott’s last stand 


By Claire Lament 


DONALD'S. SULTANA: 


had many features to interest Scou: 
the Knights themsclvos, each of 
whom was of noble birth on both 
sides of his family for at iedst four 
generations ; their Grand Master, 
the military genius Jean de In Vai- 
ette ; tho clash of cultures between 


Windows and inner landscapes 


By Dawn Ades 


J. H. MATTHEWS : 

The Imagery of Surrealism 
293pp. Syracuse University Press. 


$25. 


pursuit m %»»»•»»»»%— ~wi- 
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of London, and much else of thS "ff 4 V™?' *5“ Y? 1 ' 0 ril ousand s of other readers, ing mind", Ge orgo Elint ctwihj 
“vad to over nlnetv re- fi ?«» -t} 0 llltere ? c ^ ia Almost certainly lus daughter mat (nnd still appnsiu-lv), bur * 

v«uia uveriunery.re: Government'”. Here a reference Dickens before he did ; he did not »— -wh- -«**’ 

Influence her, as Is imputed. Such 
standard biographies of Gladstone 


time interrupts his summer,. • 
make critical comments of lmf 
which wo a nuisance to a R?.-,. .. 
trying to get a clear imprest, •- 
tho novel. v 

Dr Sultana makes it 

flw.lnev .1.-. TU.. VI.....-, nt Mat*' 



" Surrealist writing io to literature, 
what visual Surrealism should be 
to painting, to photography, to 
everything that is made to be 
Ncen." Max Mo rise. In his article 
- Les Yeux enchnntis ” in the first 
itsue of La Involution Surrdaliste 
in December 1924, was the first to 
raise the question of whet visual 
Surrealism, specif i cully, might be. 
Just os Surrealist writing did not 
correspond to given aesthetic or 
formal conventions, either tradi- 
tional or avant-garde, so Surrealist 
painting would have to tie outside 
corresponding visual conventions. 
That such a painting could be, 
Morise was surer m certain 
colleagues Idke Pierre Neville, who 
was to write confidently in the third 
Issue of the review : “ Everyone uow 
knows there is no such tiling as 
Surrealist painting”. Sceptics like 
Navi lie couJd not prevent painters 
such as Masson and Mir 6 from 
finding Surrealist ideas. Surrealist 
poetry, more attractive than exist- 
ing movements hi art and a rich 
source for tihelr work. But paint- 
ing remained something of a poor 
relatiou vridnta Surrealism until 
Andrd Breton began his series of 
articles on " Surrealism and Faint- 
Lug" in the review in 1925. Like 
Morise, however, who had suggested 
putting down images from dreams 
and so -on es rudi mentor I-ly as pos- 
sible as a way of bypassing con- 
scious and aesbhetic control, Breton 
vigorously opposed “aaiy attempt 
aesthetically or morally to base 
formal beauty upon any voluntary 
process of making perfect ", 

This presents the critic or his- 
torian of Surrealism with his first 
and almost insuperable problem. Is 
it licLca.ioi-y io unlearn tho tech- 
niques of analysis and criticism so 
carefully instilled, based oil judg- 
ment or reason, in order to under- 
stand Surrealism — whose energy 
was engaged in breaking the chains 
of rationalism, whose works rely on 
involuntary perceptions, chance en- 
counters, disorientation, the insolite 
( J. H. Matthews’s ** unwonted " is 
excellent), surprise, the freeing of 
unconscious desires ? William 
Rubin in Dnda mid Surrealist Art 
tunned a dtef ear no this particular 
siren and unabashedly based his dis- 
cussion of the painters on painterly 
considerations: "Mlrd”, ne says, 
for example, “ is unquestionably the 
finest painter ro have partJcl parted 
in Surrealism” — " flnest” very 
clearly in Iris and nrt in Surrealist 
terms. Professor Matthews devotes 
much of The Imagery of Surrealism 
to solving this problem, starting 
with the double inadequacy of most 
critics who persist in using 
criteria other than Surrealist to dis- 
cuss Surrealist work, and who also 
because they are usually starting 
from a "literary" or "artistic” 
viewpoint fall to see that Surrealist 
.painting and poetry spring from the 
same creative source, the same 
desire to transform the world, and 
should therefore be discussed to- ■ 
gether. 

■ i- The unusual arrangement of the 
book,i which for example takes no 
account, -.of./tibe- histonca! . demefap- 
merit of, the niovmaiit. wd:4tfjadt‘es i 
fundamental differences between 
leading figures like the Belgian 
Paul Nougd and Andrd Breton, is 
a result of. the way the book came 
into existence : .- . 

The following pages bring to- 
gether remarks made within the 
framework of a summer seminar 
for college teachers . . . [ which] 
was not designed to provide a 
critical appraisal of Surrealism 
through analysis of its pictorial 
and verbal imagery, but to assist 
those who face the task of help- 
ing their students appreciate Sur- 
. realism. 

Frofessor Matthews provides a for- 
midable if somewhat repetitive les- 
sop in the correct approach to Sur- 
realist works. His long relationship 
with Surrealism enables liim in a 
sense to talk from inside, although 
he maintains a nominal critical 
* we" .(of the outside). But there 
« no question about the direction 
of his sympathies. 

Surrealist imagery frequently 
takcp us through the experience 
of - witnessing depreciation of 
accepted values, brought about by 
manipulation Q f elements drawn 


from a world where, above criti- 
cism and beyond debate, values 
ore set by social usage, habit, 
and routine. In a sense, there- 
fore, the Surrealists’ imagery tes- 
tifies to their abiding belief that 
fulfilment of human desire has 
to be an antisocial act, to the 
extent that society's viewpoint 
is strictly anttpoetic. 

Hostility to Surrealist imagery is a 
result of incomprehension: 
the dissatisfaction some may con- 
tinue to feel, nevertheless, their 
unrelieved puzzlement, provides 
accurate measurement of the 
distance they still have to travel 
in order to attain a complete 
understanding of the function of 
Imagery in Surrealism. 

Response to Surrealism, Professor 
Matthews concludes, is something 
of an "act of conspiracy". 

Professor Matthews's own com- 
mitment is also evident from rite 
exceptional spread of the texts and 
work he refers to. Whereas most 
writers on Surrealism concentrate 
on the heroic years of the 1920s and 
the confident abundance of the 
1930s, have a tendency to treat the 
post-war years as a postscript, and 
take Breton's death in 1966 as a 
convenient ending-place to avoid 
the problem of whether or not the 
movement is still alive. Professor 
Matthetfs draws much of his mate- 
rial from writers who only came to 
the movement after 1946; of the 
118 works reproduced, at least forty- 
nine (not counting those undated) 
were done after 196G. 

The chapters cover categories 
common to both verbal and visual 
Surrealism : " The Inner Model", 
" Collage ”, " Chance ”, “ Object 

Lessons ”, with an additional chapter 
on "Interpretation”. This Is the 
first occasion on which Professor 
Matthews has devoted his attention 
to visual Surrealism, and there is 
no mistaking the sense of relief 
with which he returns in his argu- 
ment to written works, to poetry, 
and in particular to the poetry of 
P6ret, win di he has written exten- 
sively about eflseivhero. Wh areas 
the warnings against conventional 
aesthetic responses ore countered 
in l\ls discussion of tho verbal 
Surrealist Image by close and sym- 
pathetic reading of the texts, which 
. gives the reader the sense of par- 
taking in that " act of conspiracy " 
he describes, there is no such 
strong counter in the corresponding 
discussions of the visual image. The 


artist to whom he devotes his most 
sustained commentary is. curiously, 
Hans Belimer, presumably because 
Bellmer's anatomical transpositions 
provide one of the clearest syntac- 
tical parallels to the verbal Sur- 
realist image, and because his works 
are aa explicit fulfilment of desire. 

The touchstone sought by Morise 
for determining what was a Surreal- 
ist painting has in a sense remained 
hidden. Visual Surrealism presents 
an extraordinary diversity of 
appearance, and each paiimer lias 
sought his own technical means to 
achieve a parallel to the Surrealist 
automatic text. While Professor 
Matthews la quite right to empha- 
size that these techniques, like 
frottage, decalcomania, funia.qe, 
6 cr image, are only expedients, and 
that we should not seek in thorn 
the raison d'etre of die Surrealist 
work, which lies in what is seen 
rather than how it is produced, it 
would have been very interesting 
had he allowed himself more room 
to discuss them as metaphorical 
parallels to the verbal image. He 
gives one insight, for example, when 
tie says that the preposition d. 
Which so often provides the link 
between the two terms of the Sur- 
realist image, os iu Breton’s la rosde 
It tHe de chalta (the dc,w with a 
cat’s head), is Eke the glue in a 
Surrealist collage. 


In general, by stressing so force- 
fully that request of Breton’s — that 
tho Surrealist painting should be a 
window — Marat ewis devalues, the 
physical presence of the work itself. 
In the very same passage where 
he demands that a picture should 
be a picture from which he can 
look out (on ail inner landscape) 
Breton also wrote : “ I feel that 1 
have the right to demand a great 
deal from a faculty which, more 
than almost all others, allows me 
to exercise control over tlie real, 
over what Is vulgarly understood by 
the real, A few lines, a few blobs 
of colour liodd me dn their thrall 
as nothing else can do.” 

Professor Matthews raises a num- 
ber of nolrits which are crucial tt> 
an understanding of Surreal ism. 
There Is a good uut too brief dis- 
cussion of the difference between 
a Dada end a Surrealist object. The 
Darin object. Professor Matthews 
suggests, is stiU concerned with art 
although opposing it. The Surreal- 
ist object "stands for a mysterious 
relatlonsltip with the outer world”. 
(A f idler comparison between Dada 
and Surrealism Professor Matthews 
presumably and probably rightly 
felt would distract from the malu 
point of the hook.) He discusses 
the problem of spontaneity nnd pre- 



meditation in a Surrealist work, 
which be finds particularly pro- 
blematic in the case of Max Ernst's 
colleges and frottagee. But he 
gives what seems to me to be the 
reverse of what actually happens 
when he says chat " Aragon leaves 
us with the conclusion that ft Is 
impossible to say where and when 
spontaneity takes over from pur- 
poseful organization in the collages 
brought together under the title ' La 
Femme 100 Tdtes ’ ", 

Surely-~and Ernst, Mir 6 and 
Masson nave all made the point 
about their own work — spontaneity 
if anything is initial, ana organiza- 
tion takes over as a secondary 
stage. Then, be states categorically 
that the Surrealist " draws a firm 
line to separate art from, nature, 
looking upon the former as provid- 
ing a richly rewarding experience 
suen as nature always denies us 
and for which Jt is incapable of 
supplying the model". I think 
that on the whole there waa no 
such traditional distinction between 
art and nature in Surrealist theory, 
but that tho Surrealist coujd 
recognize tho marvellous predpi- 
Wte of darire" anywhere. In 
Beauty will be convulsive". 
Breton acknowledged Ms profound 
Insensibility to natural spectacles 
and works of art that do not "im- 
mediately produce in me a stole of 
physical disturbance ". 

Finally, some minor points of 

K ersonai disagreement. Professor 
inttliews follows Aragon in draw- 
big a a clear distinction between 
Cubist collage In which the 'collage 
element is of purely formal interest, 
and Dada and Surrealist collage in 


which the image begins to signify. 
This strong dissociation of Cubist 
and Surrealist collage overlooks the 


"Oft se fabtiquent les crayons " (Where Pencils Are Made). .1 036, 
Man Rap: like the illustrations on the cotter of this issue of the TLS, 
it is taken from the book reviewed below. 


witty transformations of the image 
in many of Picasso’s Cubist collages, 
which. If not Surrealist, are certain- 
ly pointed in that direction. Profes- 
sor Matthews describes the illustra- 
tions in La Revolution Surrialiste 
as serving a purely decorative func- 
tion— but I think Man Roy's photo- 
graphs, and Rayograpdis, and Mas- 
son’s automatic drawings oro 
already crenfltig equivalents to auto- 
matic texts, and their very enig- 
matic and understated quality fit 
that review 1 is tiio reverse of 
decorative. 

Incidentally, Professor Matthews 
has unwittingly erratod Jfcu own 
Surrealist object whan ha des- 
cribes Conroy Maddox’s type- 
writer ns having o menacing finger- 
nail au each koy — the original 
object in fact had tln-tacks. 


Accidental achievements 


By Richard Calvacoressi 


ARTURO SCHWARZ I 
Man Ray 

The Rigour of Imagination 
384pp with 520 illustrations, 40 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £16. 


Apart from Sir Roland Penrose's 
short but lively monograph, pub- 
lished in 1975 at the time of the 
I£A exhibition, Arturo Schwarz's 
Mon Ray: the Rigour of Imagina- 
tion Is roe first book on the artist 
to appear since the 1920s. As such, 
It Is io be welcomed : an exhaustive 
ftudy. nine years in the makipg, 
ot. a "ill eti mq .of apda tic; activity in 
• 6nO - fufliT or anocher^-paiitting, 
object-making, photography, film- 
making — it contains not only over 
500 photographs of Man Ray’s work 
but also lengthy quotations from 
his writings and unpublished say- 
1 ings. Since a number of Man Rev’s 
works* exist only iu photographs 
taken by the artist (objects would 
be assembled, photographed and 
then discarded), it follows that many 
of the Illustrations used in the book 
are of an exceptionally high qual- 
ity; Man Ray was 'a brilliant photo- 
grapher who earned a living his 
early years photographing the paint- 
ings of others. A good deal of 
apace ia the book is rightly given 
over to his own creative photo- 
graphy. A double ■ page of Rayo- 
grapfa (a camera-less photograph 
produced by placing random objects 
on photographic paper and exposing 
it to the dark-room light) looks 
particularly impressive : there Is no 
loss Of impact, despite the images 
being a third of their original size. 

Arturo Schwarz's approach td his 
subject reflects to a certain extent 
Man Ray's attitude to art in general 
and to .riis ^ own work in' particular,' 
Like Duchamp, Ray professed him- 


self Interested in ideas rather than 
In the medium in which he chose 
to express them. Much of his paint- 
ing seeifts amateurish and clumsy, 
but he himself once said that he 
detested people wfrio admired the 
technical dexterity of his work. It Is 
significant that the important dis- 
coveries which Rny made hi photo- 
graphy were entirely the result of 
accidents. Coupled with this Dadaist 
disdain for material and the eleva- 
tion of chanco into a principle of 
artistic creation went a profound 
dislike of any kind of historical 
analysis of his own hrt, epitomized 
by his famous remark, "I have 
never painted a recent picture ”. As 
if to emphasize this, Ray remade 
many of the objects of the 1920s 
some thirty or .forty years later; a 
few were brbught opt. in editions, 
^suggesting a 1 disregard -the- 
uniqueness of the work of art. By 
dividing his book thematically Into 
sections, corresponding to Ray's 
work in different media, Schwarz 
shows a respect for these senti- 
ments, although within each section 
a chronological Format is neverthe- 
less. adhered to. The author has a 
tendency towards alMnclusiveness. 
so that on occasions the book res- 
embles a catalogue rtrisonnd rather 
than a monograph. V 
Leaving methodology aside, a 
glance at tlie ' extensive biblio- 
graphy, which lists several hundred 
items about or apparently relevant 
to Man Ray, gives some Indication 
as to where Schwarz’s sympathies 
really He. A wealfli. ■ or psycho- 
analytical and anthropological evid*. 
ence is brought Into p^ay-to support 
Schwarz’s balieF, expressed bit tho 
foreword, that " it Is necessary If 
one earnestly withes: to understand, 
a work of ..art, to gain an bisiglit 
into its conceptual origin (reofod In ' 
our collective unconscious) 'and 
its Ideal motivations (rooted in the 
artist’s personal unconscious) ". The' 
author also- makes an admission in. 

the Wewprd ’wWth ’c^norTail to 
startle the majority of. his readers 


" the fact dint I have dedicated the 
lust thirty years of my life to .the 
study of alchemy Is bound to appear 
throughout this book ". . And to 
justify what follows. Schwarz cites 
Jung as his principal authority : 

"certain archetypal motifs that are 
common in alchemy appear dn the 
dreams of modern individuals, who 
have no knowledge of alchemical 
literature 

What follows Is, on the whole, 
fairly innocuous but there ore 
moments of absurdity which point 
to the dangers of such a quHsi- 
scl entitle approach to art-history. 

Chasing archetypal symbols and 
quoting extensively from esoteric 
traditions and mythologies can lead 
to some curious interpretations,, 
especlaJly wfjena Man .Ray’s .work is 
.concerned, tbuch of . which seems to 

resist quite strongly the kind of .... 

meaning imposed upon it contraptions are disturbing and at 
by Schwarz. "One can riadnt very times sadistic, they are so in a 
-romplUMted pictures without having naive, almost playful manner, jack 
the least Wea of their real meaning" ' 


has demonstrated, but with Man 
Ray it is useful as a metaphor only. 
To maintain, as Schwarz does, that 
. al i,® r « sl3 ore unknowing alchem- 
ists docs not gat one very far 
since most people accept that a 

f 'recess of metamorphosis 1 b at work 
n artistic creation. Unlike die 
“Large Glass “ Man Ray’s best 
works contain no iconographlc 
puzzles : their effect on the viewer 
is usually immediate and not always 
lasting. Joie, jouer, jouir" was 
bow Duchamp summed up Man 
Ray's art; and his words should be 
heeded, Mon -Ray was a libertarian ; 
his hero was De Sade dnd he 
was .a close friend of Henry Miller 
(whose short tribute, " Recollections 
of Man Ray In Hollywood ", is re- 
printed 1 at the end of this book). 
The jorotle content' In bis work is 
explicit and .joyful, not oblique or 
repressed. Although some of his 


(Jung again, quoted, by Schwarx). 
Rut ore Mail Kay’s pictured com- 
plicated ? “ La Beau Temps " (1939), 
which sends Schwarz Aft into a* two- 
page discussion of dream symbolism, 
is unronvindng as a painting pre- 
cisely because It selfconsciously 
attempts to allude to hidden layers 
of meaning which pro pot really - 
there; it is a poor man's Max 
Ernst. There' are move, extreme in. • 
.stepces-ar ip-depth analysis includ- 
ing long .and involved reflection on 
egg 'symbolism, defecation and 
sexual uttefcobtae' itfutfi reads like 
q pastiche of LSvi-Strauss. .But in . 
•gen eral ■ . Bab wart: writes sensibly 
about Man Ray's assemblages, ; 
Yeadymades ...pud : proto$ur realist 
objects; many of wnkh unquestion- 
ably', possess; crecjc .or ,-fetlshisric 
ironnotdtipos, or resemble the relics 
bfsomfe perversa religion, 

Alchemy has proved 'to be a 
■useful-, tool wheit uftrdvelHng .some 
bf ' the '^rilsraAs' : of ' Durilnmp's 
"Large. Glass",, as John Golding 


ins , in anxiety, quite •■ unlike the 
paintings of Ernst or Mlrd.' 

.. Man Ro^s strength lay simply in 
his ability to Invent striking .and 
m^rnorablfl Images. A few of them 
have stood the test of time and have 
become classics, such . os "Gift” 
(1921) and- "The Enigma of Isidore 
DUcosse " (1920), or the - extra- 
ordinary photograph of Duchamp’s 
"Large Gloss" covered iu dust 
(1920). As a portrait photographer 
and a photographer of nudes be was , 
without equal; his contribution to 
early avant-garde cinema has been 
Widely recognized. All-., these ' 
' achievements are acknowledged in 
Arturo Schwarz's book which. I s * 
pleasure to handle. Oiice . the.' un- 
orthodox system of footnotes, has 
been mastered it emerges as a valu- 
, able work - of reference, complete 
with a bibliography of Mao Ray’s 
. own publications and some interest- 
( irvg documentary photographs show- 
ing thq ; various .studios which- he 
occupied throughout bis ions career, 
in New York. Paris «n#t w«ii 
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An epilaugh for Surrealism 


By Hugh Sykes Davies 


Thu relJtirm between rnnn 


It doesn't look like a f inner it looks like u feather of broken glass 
It doesn't look like something to cat it looks like something eaten 
It doesn't look like an empty chair it looks like iut old u'ofuhu 

.ti’iu t in a heap of stones 



l ? nr someone who lins spent 
much lime in reconstructing |>ust 
literature Lt is nn add siluntinn to 
find liimsalf and liis friends the 
object of jusr such a reconstruction. 
Ic raises discomforting questions. If 



enneerned ns, 
llend utul myself, 
hook called 
Poeirp, which 

the 1 distinct ion * between form ini' followed him/ . . . One by one and 
posed on the material from out- two by iivo/He tossed them human 


By Anthomy Blunt 


one of these reconstructions is, ajld thc forin wllic |, B ,-nws out beans to chew.’* The lines seemed 

lirhivii liirl onr! ltu Inn frill Ii in 111 i f - ■ ■ * ... mia m Ka /Min am el tr ant mi* wllAt 


when judged by die fallible but 
privileged standard of remembered 
actuality, so different from reality, 
what or oil Ilia rest ? When n few 
years ago, I read Paul Ray’s hook 
Tha Surrealist Movement in fine- 
land (1971) and compared it iviili 
what 1 remembered— wli an I com- 
pared what it said about myself 
with myself — I was indeed discom- 
forted, and thought unhappily of 
my own reconstructions r»E Words- 
worth, do Quinccy, Ilazlitt, Lmnb 
and tficlr friends. It is not that Mr 
Roy’s book is o bad one. On the 
conirnry, .ft is a very good one of 
its kind. It uses tlio documents 
with careful skill. It is Just that 
the skeleton of past history looks so 
bare, and the rattle of dry hones is 
so different from the rustle of life. 
The difference is very -like that 


of the material, from inside. Taken 
thus liberally. Form not only rein- 
forces the presentation of the 
material, hut not seldom helps to 
find It— uctively seeks for ami 
locutes its predestined pnrincr. 
There is u description of this pro- 
cess in Poe’s account of The Raven 
in his essay on the philosophy of 
composition — admirably elucidated 
by Frlncesse Mnrle fconupartc in 
her bonk on Poo Another example, 
belter known among Surrealists, is 
Roussel’s remark able essay Com- 
ment fai doit certains He Dies 
livres. There Is, however, a diffi- 
culty for tho render. Form of this 
kind may bo mistaken or missed al- 
together. And this is whnt happened 
here, for Mr Ray comments on the 


to me to be curiously apt for what 
Munich did to Czechoslovakia. 

And they must have been, for a 
day or so later I received a letter 
from Lord Londonderry himself (l 
think he was a minister) saying 


It doesn't look like a living convolvulus it looks like a dead one 
KEEP YOUR FILTHY HANDS OFF MY FRIENDS USE THEM OS 
YOUR BITCHES OR 

YOURSELVES BUT KEEP 77/EM OFF A IV FRIENDS 


The faces between the stones are made of bone 
It doesn't look like an eye it looks like a howl of 
It doesn't look like mp mother in thc garden it 
when he came up from thc sea covered i 

that* while 'Te "admired" SlieHey— It doesn't look like a feather it looks like « finger with broken ^ on i tl ? at |- 
and Byron— as poets, lie thought It doesn't look like thc old woman's mouth it looks like a Jiamft li 

less highly of their politics. Ife „f broken feathers or u revolver buried in cinders and would 


f iatwoon the International Surreal- 
ist Exhibition in 1936 


list Exhibition in 1936 and tho 
exhibition now at the lfaywurd Gal- 
lery. In another forty years there 


glass-eye piece that it -was on attempt 
■ the device of repetition with 
variation As die notebook shows, 


the device in use was one of image 
mid anti-image, “like” and " not 


may well be another great retros- 
pective Surrealist Exhibition, to be 


added that he was sorry to see that 
tny letter was addressed from St 
Joint's College, Cambridge, since it 
had been Lord Castlereagh’s col- 
lege, and he had recently presented 
us with his ancestor’s portrait. It 
was indeed true that I had given 
thc college os my address, but not 
altogether front malice, since it 
was at that time my residence, and 
my only residence. 

To a touch of malico, however, I 
must admit, for the college council 
had recently sent u telegram of con- 
gratulation to Mr Chamberlain on 


The faces beneath the stones arc made oi .stone 
It doesn't look like a broken cup it looks like a cut Up 
It doesn't look like yours it looks like mine 
BUT IT IS YOURS NOW 

SOON IT WILL LOOK LIKE YOURS 

AND ANYTHING YOU SEE WILL BE USED Al.MNST YOU 

(London Bulletin, The Loudon ftullery. May 19* 


Cut and come again 


compared with ilint now at tho 
Hayward Gallery, in u slow stately 
regress from both reality and sur- 
rcaliiy, enclt with its own Ln 2 arus, 
telling not all, but less mid less. 



House that Jack Built" and the 
repetitive shape of “ ’Twas a wild 


using my own address for this 
letter, even of slight temerity In a 


o and mind v ninhr i-m> nri ihn ramn ,ettor » even or sl| S nl tclnen iy 311 11 UltOina Had C Up lull’ll 1 110 !>ltri 

. Indeed I cannot tell you all, for I fljl and ?he detain said wry H" S eU £ w ' "S 1 bnaginutlon from the start ; 

never made any great rcnuncia- •Antonio, tell us a story \ And I already knew the liberality was the popular American 

Hons or final denunciations. Nor Antonio told die following storv- ® lld tolerance of the place well with its serials, comedies nm 


was I drummed out of tlio move- 
ment, as Mr Ray suggests I should 
have been, for unoTiiio-doxics which 
Amir 6 Breton could not follow in 


iuy English. I simply, as he puts ir, 
" dropped oul of si “ ~ ‘ 


log si 

* ’Twas a wild and windy night, and 
dio Captain said . . .* ” The combi- 
nation of these patterns encoun- 
tered snino material about the 
stump of un old tree which has 
proved nstoiiishmgly fruitful, not 

year clinging io a ledge in a Swiss . drawing^ . by. Gereldino iSlggs which- - .^9 . l j* n A .liS'ilfi: 
sanatorium.' Thore-I- span tsOmo I milch p rotor to my own poem. when tho events finally coalcs- 

rimojn reflection, about Surrealism, • ■ ■ * 1 ' * 

These moetiogs of form and con- 
tent. or content with form, are 
fnund in life as wall as in art. 


given was quite a 


lit". The drop 
ong one, to n 


enough to be sure that not a look, 
still less a word, of reproof or 
reproach would come my way on 
this account, and also that I was 
not uloue among the Fellows ill 
regretting dine telegram. But such 
things tended to push SuiTculisni 


films has 
National 
with tho 

Hnywnrd Surrcullst exhibition. 
Cinomu had cuplurud tho Surrealists 1 

. -• but it 

cinomu 
mid mulu* 

dramas that they responded in so 
passionately. During the First 
World Wur Europe was starved nf 
American films; and the French film 
Industry, which hud dominated ilia 
prc-wui- world murker, hud virtually 


actress Cnrm , ll crlrhr.tl es (site id 
ever chancing her iluw, gjffl 
apprehensively .it u candle or 
spla-.1i of water, talking to souku 
we do not see). Hut this dots 
nutter licc.ui si* the eiiignwiic* 
unrcsnKcd suspense created 1 
tliesu actions is completely salk 

in«. 

Altlimii'.h cine m. i Ik cinlner: 
capable nf repruduiing muimsch 
jhougl ii— there is no better meir 
fur expressing piimuiy proQ 
ihinkiit)!, its displaceitH'itis, coni 
silt ions, svinlioli/alhms. its .iMUlj' 


accept Conti i ul i ct inn, its disrfF 
for time, space, and trtusjHiy— bfc 


l .nui l from W 


tho Spanish War, the -even bigger 
war that was coming to us. On 


„ __ ... _1Q 

day l left Switzerland, Hitler 
moved into Austria. It Celt uncom- 
fortably close. When t found my 
Surrealist friends - still at their hap- 
penings, their private views nt mid- 
night and so on, I urgently wanted 
to warn them that Lhe game was 
up, that ploying with bright images 
was over. Tho images had turned 
around. The uew Ars Poetica was 


There is a sense in which patterns 
await events, and in the 1930s the 


pattern of war grew darker and 
clearer with every month. It 
awaited the actual event so that hi 


ced with die pattern, and the war 
becanio wholly real, I took it Cor 
granted that reality was necessarily 
paramount for the duration; para- 
mount over Surrealism and indeed 
every kind of imaginative writing. 
A pareuthesis hqd opened in our 
lives, and some doarly cherished 
activities would have to ownlt the 


rt™ Md^war itself came almost a K a final bracket to bo pursued again. 

This was not a theoretical decision, 


censed to exist. Then after 1918 a 

teas*. * < a "simUsv ‘•' Jii’jut l y ; :" t . ! ^ 

A iiiiiiiistrr.ini UuliviviHiil film w» 
Imivuvcr. fall wiiiiln tin* cuinjiiio 1 
Siiiic.ilisiti hi t imi nt I ir r way*,# 
drill. illy nr in its cllnrv It fell' 
it r.iimp ul ymiui' SiiiM'.ilhl d> 
Hstci tn di*iihiiiMriiii> Itmv lid* * 
so, first In ilii- p.ii'is of their fr 
lived Inn scmiiiul ni.ign/iiiv M| 
du cinthmi ( l , ) T il t. Inter In W 
mill in two hunks l»v Adu K)? 


1945 produced similur results.) 

Tho Surrealists did not nrce» 
sniily take those* popular films nil 
tlh.tr own ternu. They votui il a film 
for its disurieiiMfliiK patent faf, its 
power to derail logical thought, to 
provide u cot-tain sort nf poetic 
cvulonce. If this inutional potcu> 
tinl was not iilmuly manifest in 


jo be the nrt of cursing, and we 


tad to loam lt. My wanting to my 
friends, and the curse on our ene- 
inios, was published in the London 
Bulletin, the last remaining pl^ce 

right). 


relief, The reality was better than 
fear and .anticipation . But hi Uils 
thlckoning aim.'flphera, at the time 
of Munich, there was little chance 
for imaginative writing of any kind 
—the images had turned around. A 
small incident, unlikely to be re- 
corded elsewhere, will illustrate tho 
disfavour of the times, die nearness 


but a purely practical one. For me, 
MV 


lit© war involved much nnd varied 
activity, utterly absorbing in itself. 


tho film ii could ho drawn out by 
tho individual creative imagination, 
" Synthetic criticism ” was n term 
Luuts Aragon suggested In 1918 for 
a kind of tangential reading of 
lug 


ff 


l.e Sun ifutisuw hi i iiiidiiw 
and l'Jli.I) ami .lin/iii»M s rnii»i>W 1 
cinema 11957 ami I9ii7». The*® 


for Surrealist poetry (above 

IgSgiiS 


rLinill U ° rui* fiBr ? 11 ^ , n,y film, the bringing to the surface 
*i° contents of that 0 f a film’s second, secret life, In 
ErL 1 ?,. fl .«? , A ort l >oem which I latent content, lnsteatl of critlciz- 


mlsL-nihlc t ineio.iiH' iir«ducih*i* 
hiitl, whollv unless film moy be*-' 


found in the little canvas notebook. 
I had completely forgotten it, and 


it togother 
Hitler and 


ing a film “ objectively *\ die Sor* 
realist spectutor illsusscmlileil it us 
ho saw fit, tuking whnt imuges he 
noeded for rho Surreolist case and 


dentally Sui ri .ilibt in its wna? 
Thp film’s Uk nf enhertnee, * 
rough mid u-jilv ronstr action, 1* 
vulgar way it drives its fiirlw*J 
s.i;te home, «ifu-n pt rinita n'S* 
parullcl film in niu-rgi.-. Or a » 


■ Goya’s birthplaca 

■ had been bombe 
or - Italian planes. The sis 
Goya himsolf hod wonderfully 
vlved, Uie only upright. thing In the 


the Gorman 
‘he statue of 
sui- 


ressed" it, 
However 
perhaps now 


valid ali. ?nt informs much Surrealist 
writing on film (poetry, scenarios 
and criticism) uuu the SurrcalisL 
themselves. Man Ray’s 


nibble, ' 






l Mussolini, and on 6 of semblances betweep the foi-elan along with so much else 

Iwthf* tiSJL 1 SfS S w^McSsto 1 ? e Shc ln Fi??r d 7^1 win perl 

ft- vatcucTa 

aifisS ISJ'ra" SB . 

semi-autonomous vignettes. 

Farewell to War Poetry 

. . (on th$ outbreak of war) ‘ • 

deeper excavQtlons-^fjTcy : Nln^ , o P d fy und V Q f (r verse/ 

it wet-e—t turned i up ‘ a little - « p- { l n ° Worse;, . , !- . . 

T ..vaa-co vot ed notebook 7n .which I • . ? Too Vtamj- fQr liQUj the face of feal danger, , 1 : 

: h^ -uidtbnt ir^ most sizeoWe piecd ■ ■ -.-d-W wanted to stay. prettuAp yoyr anger . 

■..of Surrealism, Patron (da3S) vand Waiting for somenseful word to come, 

sundry , oflter pieces - which- had Grcw tncihini at /irst, andfindllu dumb. •' 

never b«)n published, and' were ; | . 1 •• T “ “ ' 

’ :•!. • ^ ^ P«fa told har* : - 

' Anti all these rank realities 6f tear 


Surrealism hit London in Jane 
1936, with thc exhibition organized 
by Roland Penrose at tho New 
Burlington Galleries which aroused 
excitement among the few and 
bafflement and hostility among the 
many, but at any rate shook the 
English art world. Now, together 
with its predecessor Dad a, it can be 
6ecn at the Hayward Gallery as a 
piece of history* ; but, though it is 
over and Auislied with, it is far 
from dead. If the best paintings— 
those nf Ernst und 
have become Old Masters 
look quiLe at home in 
Lhe National Gallery, the ideas on 
which the two movements were 
based seem a9 lively and as rele- 
vant as ever, nnd I wonder bow 
many living artists— even very 

young ones — will, as they wundcr 
round the galleries, recognize the 
origins of somo of Uicir own 
theories atid methods. 

Tho 1936 exhibition wm to some 
extent designed to shock. The girl 
with a bunch of roses instead of a 
head strolled through the exhibition 
and was eventually photographed m 
Trafalgar Square ; Dali came to the 
opening wearing a diver’s helmet 
and nearly suffocated because no 
one knew how to unscrew it ; nnd 
the object which attracted the 

g -eatest attention was Mi ret 
ppenheim's cup and saucer made 
of fur. The two prefaces to iho 
catalogue, by AndrA Breton and 
Herbert Read, both laid emphasis 
on the political and revolutionary 
intentions of Surrealism, but gener- 
ally speaking this aspect of thc 
movement was little taken into 
account by tho London audience, 
gnd it was the strangeness of the 
objects exhibited that caused die 
main hostile reaction. 

• One of thc reasons the 5936 exlit« 
bUiou cumo as such a shock to lhe 
London art world was that the eyes 
of oven those of us who thought we 
were A la page and supporters of 
“modern art” were fixed on Paris. 
For us the true tradition went from 
CAzanne und Seurat through Lhe 
Fauves to Cubism, and though we 
were vaguely aware of Expression 
In Germany, It was dismissed us an 
almost barbarous variant of 
Fauvism. Of Dada we knew — as fur 
as I can remember — almost nothing. 

In this context it is important to 
remember that in the early 1920s 
there were no general periodicals 
—such as Cahlars d’art (which was 
founded in 1926) — through which 
one could easily keep In touch 
•with modern movements in die 
-.major European centres. The 
Surrealists published a series of 
short-lived papers in which they 


were issued in very small numbers, 
were difficult to find even in 
Paris and certainly never crossed 
the Channel except in thc pockets 
of a few enthusiasts. Even In Puris 
one bad to know at which gallery 
they were exhibiting ill rough con- 
tacts either with the nriisis them- 
selves or with oilier dealers inter- 
ested in the same field. 

A blind belief in the ideas of 
Roger Fry und an upbringing in 
Franco both contributed to my 
ignorance of what was happening 
in France and Switzerland, wo were 
further confused by tlio belief — 
mainly derived from Fry— that the 
urdsts who belonged to die tradition 
in which we believed were “ Intel- 
lectual”. In CAzanne it was “the 
cubo, the cono nnd thu cylinder" 
that wo regurded us fundamental, 
not his intense reaction to tho 
visible universe, and Cubism wa9 
for us in its early stages a 
“ rational ” analysis of material 
objects end later a series of geo- 
metrical schemes, which were, of 
course, “ rational Artists like Van 
Gogh were slightly suspect, in that 
- they overindulged in the expression 
of tlielr personal emotions ; and 
Symbolists like Moreau were com- 
pletely 'taboo (we were slightly 


were a«uci.ilcd with lhe different 
pliasji of the Dadaist and Surreal- 
ist movements. 

This plan has been carried out 
with great skill, so that in each 
section the visitor secs on ana side 
a wall of painting nr objects, and 
opposite a semi -circular bay con- 
taining a mo mage of photographs of 
text and illustrations from the peri- 
odicals. A third element which is 
woven into the scheme consists of 
a series of cases containing works 
of arc or objeis trouvds which 
belonged to the artists' in question 
and throw an interesting light on 
their tastes and their sources of 
inspiration. The visitor is guided 
tli rough the exhibition by a brief 


bow close to their ideas were i lie 
theories of Italian literary lhentists 
of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teen ih centuries — ^particularly those 
associated with Mar inn — whu main- 
tained that the aim of poetry was 
to arouse wonder, thur ic did so by 
describing the mii-uculnus or the 
impossible, that to imitate the 
false was better than to copy the 
real, that ingegno nr iimiKi nation 
was superior tu reason which could 
only produce ideas which were 
“common, without novelty, mid 
without invention ", that surprise 
was one of the most important fac- 
tors in art, and that mcMpliors were 
ininortant because they “pack 
tightly many objects into d singld 


phrase and niake you see (.hem one 


hut clear guide by Sylvestor, and the 
catalogue provides In Dawn Ades’s 
long introduction a full account of 


nstdc tho other in an almost miracu- 
lous wny, and your delight is the 
greater, because it is a more curi- 
ous and a more pleasant tiling tn 
watch nitiny objects from n perspec- 
tive point of view than If tho oh- 


embarrassed by the fact that he 
had M&tissa and Rouault as pupils, 
but we explained tills on the 
grounds that his ideas were better 
Qian his pnintlng). It was therefore 
natural that a movement which 
declared itself basically opposed to 
reason, which relied entirely on the 
subconscious, which valued dreams 
above reality and violence above 
restraint should be totally alien to 
us. 


I personally was hostile to Sur- 
realism from another point of view. 
It seemed to me that it was the last 
word in individualistic art, the final 
turning nwny of tdie artist From the 
outside world of reality into his 
own subconscious, just at a moment 
when It seemed to me that art 
should be ortce again facing the 

F iroblem of dealing with the great 
ssues of the day. I still believe 
that this is a funtlaniemal issue, 
nnd the difficulties which Breton 


and his frjends hud in harmonizing 
their ideas with their political 


naeueu for tho Surrealist case and , nay . vm.u .,,1 ,V Fv^ Sin real*. ' 8l»ort-uvea papers m wnicn tney vrrr:; invoked 
rcst - nn, $”! Nora Mitr.m! uiuuliI in 19.11., ^ expounded dielr ideas, but these ^„kiki.i«« 


Mtiruiii urgitud in 
cause the director is mil ' 


Minster of his intent in its. ., 
scene in u film kiumK oo.irt. ft* 


*It must be about twenty-five 
ars ngo that I was allowed to 


A chance relic front the subter- 
ranean world lias recently 
rominded mo of another aspect of 
this piece. J.wns clearing out an 
Augean mess of old unpore from a 
room I had occupied ' for forty 
. yours, and at. the bottom of one of 



Many mu! n hi ream »tiriativej£ ■ « 
ejuln Siiirt&ii-im on an \ , 


The emergence pf sound film. u - j, 

Marcel Martiin suggested, murkod- wants to « 

■ the ; end . of a fortile period of j an< ! 


ab* 


M 


1 


JWU1B. 

tha d 
Ml 

canvas-covered 


, wholly forgotten. ' r Onp . . of • ’ the 
curiosities, it contained .woe a 'note 
scrawled.' after. -lunch with ; Frank- 


as ti *%gp £T-5 

Images breathing apace, so to speak. 
The great Russian montage expert- 
merits of the 1920s — from Kuleshov 


i.\. ■ 


J? Jertov, by way. of Eisensteln, 
Pudovkln and Dovzhenko — thrived 


i2':«4 

Blit 


Morley, :tq ; Vwhonv:I ; owed triany. qf ■ I 
the plddsapt hours pf my- ypul^lT ■ ■; ■■ ; 

■ eln.it nluiiii.'.' I.. t. 1 -'. , * 


viVllrH* we wps oil this bloody mesa 

<1 staled . 
mpaigils that- 

ch imbiei fo je^etV s^uetft . . 
11 fy Wft to memorize, to tend -i ■ ■ ' 


InhiK* A h J ehJy , ox y« e natcd atmo* 
sphere, After the coming of sound 


Inst word. Hollywood b» «" 
closest ethically to Surrealist 
amour fdu (mud low) is eweffg 
There tend to l)u two iyp**°:S 
hero. One is the metephyiicsi 1 r 
story, where the amorotisnew 
protagonists *■ 

space, even 
nerkt 


rrunxeends 
death (for 
erkeleu Sauarc. Pater 


»!u/er “rA b&'fc ■ i ,! '• mid campaigns that tailed 

• .Yftl*;* ' Bdjres - ! toll'-. 1 oU(r-igame. : ,t ; . ‘ - 


$®%S2&£*!5! *ks£ 7 ■■■ a . ;• 



reached an impasse. The only way . ihese films wifi be s* ,t> *L 
to reopen the path was to revest to ***• National Film ’rtersirPJ^r 
yuj idea of montage.; aU we had to are about fifty different 


_ ■ ■ — — — iHiu in 

do was appropriate existing films me, I 





1 ml r 


Paul Hantmond, who 
this season of SurMpIv p 

editor c 




Dictionary of Business In Search of the 
and Economics . Common Good 

CsArnmeuswartiimore college ) C. Eratmis 


D . Ammer ( Northeastern 
University) 

Over 3,000 entries in dictionary ,- 
format, on Indlspensabia reference 
sourcefor terms la banking, finance, 
insurance, and all relatcdficlds of 
business and economics. Invaluable 
for tho layman and specialist alike, 
this work summarizes a wealth of 
Information In quick reference format. 
O29Q0S906 461 pages £15.00 


(University of California) 

Sub-Utled, ‘utopian Experiments 
Past and Future’, this work 
investigates communities, communes 
nnd collectives of every typo past and 
present; and explains tho conditions 
necessary for social Incentives to work, 
029096308. 372 pages £1200 


Critique of Siammler 
M, Weberawm* a. oakes y 


The Wolf by the Ears 

... J. Miller (Harvard University) tyateriallsls Conception of Economy 

■ The paradoxes In the philosophy and an ^ Law* The controversy bclwewL , 


A translation or Weber’s scathing 
review of the second edition of 
Stammler’s The Historical 


practices of Thomas Jefferson, the 
author ofihe Declaration of 
Independence, are analysed, and his 
lasting contributions to democracy in 
the United Slates viewed In depth. 
029215003 319 pages £9.73 


the two focuses on the logical status 
of thesocfacoHonl sciences. • 
029341000 184 pages £9.73 


Distributed by Collier MacmlHan Ltd. 


vuMVf . Vj ci . UBV* 1 , L‘ - lv - -- 

• ing* m th* cwtwnoj^ sSfflll^rV • • • 


the movements, clearly writton and jects themselves were ro pnss suc- 
full of lively Ideas based on per- cesslvely before your eyes . Many 


sonal research. It is too long to 
read as an accompaniment to the 
exhibition itself, but it provides 
fascinating reading in the armchair* 
cither before or alter a visit. Eliza- 
beth Cowling, who chose she objects 
belonging to individual artists, baa 
written a shorter but illuminating 
notice on their tastes and on the 
general evolution of their style. 


The emphasis on the theoretical 
basis of Dada and Surrealism 
brings out one of the key thenios 
of the exhibition, underlined by all 
the contributors to the catalogue, 
that Dada and Surrealism are not 


art movements but ways of life, 
affecting thought and notion at least 
as much us artistic production, kq 


say 

such and such an artist did not 
behave on a particular occasion La 
a Dadaist or Surrealist manner. 


In Breton’s first Manifesto of 
1924 painting is hardily mentioned 
nnd the emphasis is almost entirely 
on ideas and olio written word. One 


beliefs confirm this ; but it is cer- 
tainly the case that in tlio 1930s 
we— or at least I — did not fully 
realize the intense desire of the 
Surrealists to play their part in “ the 
Revolution what exactly they 
mean by “ the Revolution “ re- 
mains ambiguous, Thc quarrels and 


purges that took placo— even more 
nlr * 


reminiscent of the Early Christian 
Church than of contemporary events 
in Russia — show that the Issues were 
not at all clear, even to those 


re .is on was th.it Bruton luul only 
just begun to be interested in tho 
visual arts und another, perhaps, 
that his two colleagues whose prin- 
cipal concern was with painting — 
Ernst and El uard— happened to be 
absent from Paris when he was com- 
posing it. But there is n more 
fundamental problem connected 
with the relation of Surrealism 
to poetry and pnintlng. At 
this stage the Surrealists attached 
groat importance to tho absol-iito 
dictation of the subconscious, 
uncensorcd by tho Control of 
reason. In poetry or proso this 
can be — almost completely — 
achieved by simply writing down 
the words that come into die mind, 
but In painting there is no equiva- 
lent to this mechanical wntdnr 


of these phrases would not seem 
out of plnce in a Surrealist pnntpli- 
let on poetry, end the last might 
almost be a description of an early 
painting by Do Chirico. 

Tt would be wrong to end on 
this slightly esoteric note. The 
exhibition gives a superb picture 
of the two movements of Dadaism 
and Surrealism, not only through 
tile documents, but through tho 
works of art — if rbat phrase Is 
permissible in this context. Tho 
major figures — De Chirico, Pi cabin, 
Ernst, Magritte, and, I should add; 
Tanguy — come out as magnificent 
artists, and thc orgunlzcrs have 
been skilful enough to obtain the 
loau of a series of crucial paintings 
by Picasso which show how he 
marched with them, sometimes 
inspiring them, sometimes influ- 
enced by them: Lhe “Femme en 
chemise” of 1913, several of the 
Cubist constructions (so rarely 
seen), the " Three Dancers " of 
1925, the metamorphlc figure of a 
woman of 1929, thu Crucifixion of 
1930. and (lie ’* Bather with u ball “ 
of 1932. 

The exhibition should carry a 
dedication to Sir Roland Penrose, 
who organized thc 1936 exhibition 


and has inspired this one, contrlbut- 
It important works whidi 


though Ernst coma near to it with 
his f rot (ages and grattages, PaaJe 


The exhibition at the Hayward 
Gallery, “ Dada end Surrealism 
Reviewed", is entirely different in 
conception and purpose front that 
of 1936. David Sylvester, who con- 
ceived and planned it, has designed 
it -round the various publications— 
manifestos or periodicaJs — which 


_ . 

with bis fumages and Masson with 
his use of glue into which ho 
dropped sadid and then discovered 
patterns and images In the resulting 


substance. Generally speaking, how- 
some control must be exor- 


ing to 

ho owns himself nnd persuading 
others to lend some of their most 
prized possessions, and planning 
and hanging some of tho mast, 
crucial sections. ft sliou-lil also 
evoke the memory of ’ Herbert 
Road, one of the first nnd most 
enthusiastic supporters of Surreal- 
ism In tills country. 

One word of warning: do not 
attempt to see the whole exhibition 
in oxio visit— it is much too big — and 
if possible delay your visit till 
after about January 20, by which 
time, it is said the catalogues which 
have been delayed in the printing 
will be available. The exhibition 
continues until March 27. 


ever. 


clsed in the actual process of 42 VP3TS OH . . ' ' ' 
putting paint on canvas; ihdeed it 


seems at first sight puzzling — even 
up to a point contradictory — that 
some Surrealist painters, such as 


The following letter appeared in 
TLS of Jnnunry 11, 


the 


du mo uuiicQian unairi^i o. auwi o.i ni w ■_ 

Ernst and Magritte, should paint f^ r, 7”T le pev J e 'V Gascoyne s 

so carefully and others— notably b °°k In your last issue mentions_tlte 
Wy — seem alii 
. i . of highly p 

JjWldliR* o£ pafe . 

Dadaist Schwitters produced exqui 


Dali and Tanguy— seem- almost to: yxed.^UMtion. of the proper Eng- 
make a fetish of highly polished ! JW**nj\of its Subject, aurMnmb 


sitely painted little watercolours, 
and Man Ray’s objects often have 
a similar refinement. 


Generally speaking, however, tlio 
appeal of the exhibition Is more .to 



Oxford 

University 


1978 


Press 


Dimetos and 
Two Early Plays 


Athol Fugard 


Athol Fugard's lalesl play. 
Dimetos, was commissioned for 
the 1975 Edinburgh Festival, and 
revived the following year atiho 
Nottingham Playhouse and In the 
West End of London with Paul 
Scolteld In lhe title role. The two 
earfy plays, No-good Friday and 
Nongogo, both for almost 
entirely black casts, were 
performed in 1974 at lhe Crucible 
Theatre In Sheffield. C4.25 
Oxford Paperbacks Cl .95 


has glveb "surrealism " rite dignity 
of Ills title-page, I would like to 
enter a most determined pica for 
"superrealism”; On the analogy of 
suen correspondences as surtiaturet 

SfffaSFilf TbtaS ' 

the mind than to the eje. It may ermaii” superrealism" is surely 
““ ^hfrh the commonsensc equivalent of sur- 

rdallsme. It lias tho advantage of 

takesllt V awfui ' lo?* o? E ttoudtt to 1 nounCe.Vost of those wffomT huve 
d^alodge^ report! M °* ■ ™ 0UBjlt to heard using the ^vord "surrealism" 


Sir Philip Sidney: 
The Maker’s Mind 


Dorothy Connell 

This full-scale study of Sidney's 
life and work forms a valuable • 
Introduction to lhe conception 
and conventions of English 
literature of the period.. It 
examines his life and ‘chameleon* 
activity and argues for a 
recognition of a spirit in his work 
characteristic of Renaissance 
thought at its best. £6.50 


Literature as Opera 


Gary Schtrridgall 


The exhibition does not devote 
much attention to the supposed ori- 
gins of Surrealism in e&rlier Euro- 
pean art, except through tbe objects 
owned by different artists showjl In 
the display cases,, but this .is a 
whicl 


might be suspected of attempting to 
the French word sur- 


pron ounce 
rialiame. 


theme which has beep worked to 


The .fact mentioned bv. your , re- 
viewer, that “ surredlisim . has found 
Ijj wa^ ^ito the Supplement of .the 


ford Dictionary, parlnot. be 


death— often by Lite Surrealists as B tying rh,tf word much 

themselves— in otiier ; cpntejus, add i 


their claims thhr' certain ' artiste, ; ^ 

such as Blake or Grilnairald l .‘wbte ^ 

Surrealists , itwmf In- lettre have 
caused much confusion. It doe9, - 
however, seem to me somewhat dtiri- .:S°K e ‘X ; 
ous that, having picked on At-chn- ae H n f-a - 
boldo as a, precursor ..th^y yhotild, nYa\x/ L " 
ndt, as i far as I know, nave noticed-Her 



and . oVon incorrectly 

j ji ; iv y)r i\j. -r - V’j'' Vj, -- 


This book oxamlnes Iho 
circumalances In which 
composers have found literary 
works suitable for the operatic 
stage, and analyses 
characteristics of success in nine 
different musical styles. Some ot 
the works studied here wero 
already plays - Macbeth, 

Le Mariaga de Figaro, Maria 
Stuart, Salome - bul the author 
also discussed how Handel draw 
on Ariosto's verse epic Orlando 
Furloso, how Donizetti Uirneda 
Waller Scott novel Inlo the 
Italian be I canto style, how 
Tchaikovsky transformed the 
satire Eugeno Onegin into 
Impassioned romantic opera. 
Illustrated £6.95 


Wandering Under 
Sail 


Eric Hlscock 


Admirers of Eric Hiscock’3 
Wanderer books will be glad to 
find this, the first of ?he series, 
originally, published in 1930, 
available again. In it he tells of 
his adventures and mishaps as a ( 
novice single-handed yachtsman, 
gives an account of the buijding 


of Waqderar il £ . a nd de&crlpes (> 


exciting , episodes that Include, 
riding out a force 10 gale to a sea 
anchor and rescuing three 
mysterious' people from a 
burning motor cruiser. Third 
edition Illustrated £5.50 


Better Chess for 
Average Players 

T. D. Harding 


This clear straightforward book -. 
covers the Whole range of 
practical chess, wilh chapters bn 
Basics, Attack, Defence 
Sacrifices, Positional play, 
Choosing a move. and 
Endgames, spiced with ■ 

occasional doses of .fiction- It is 
, -Intended for lhe average club 

. player whdiloseft ra^er niore ■ 

Often then-fid llkes.tp admli.nnd 
whb needs an'lmprovlrig : 
vBooit,: £4,95, - piper covers £295 
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Le Dogon en Gondole 

By Michel Leiris 

tfflf !">* PtaWM. vie™ 





4 Thp Prtlifips: nf events since then". In fact, 

u * IC UllUCa Wl. Aurrnlmu libel lows are much the 

flip TllHtPiarv* ?® D,e as the English, ami nur 
lilv \3 UUltUU j historians treat the recent past with 

Sir,— Many of us like and write, g,*" 

hilt s lire! v° "th ere* are °Fnr flny ® cneral histmy which stops 
but siiicly tlieie aie limits? For a , tqnn or 1901 miH since l‘Jfi 4 ar 

review n f rof ps r^Tnlir? U p r tff itMo leasr two Imve concentrated on the 

twentieth century (not to mention 
afv G? U lv Crowley’s Invaluable, two-volume 

SffiL®! collection nE documents). As for 

** emasculation ", is thnt really the 
word called tu mind liy Clark's 
severe judgment in 1963 of Sir 


may be true as far as it goes — but 
it does not go very far. The 
majority of those who took the 
plunge Into radical! sin in the 1930s 


gang in beLieving Mint every 

unjllsL” Is '/think* die nSest^lur 5P'? ro J utl « mciu in 1963 °f Sir 

jar-AiiM : s ss w-' vs 


Found themselves involved in every 
mendacity : in lying, fantasies, 

hiding from obvious truths. Froud 
though old 3930s radicals tony be 
about their youthful Idealism, what 
Ihpfr radical activities due fly accom- 
plished was to make it easier for 
Stalin to go about Ills butchery with 
a better reputation abroad. 

JOSEPH EPSTEIN. 

Evanston, Illinois, USA, 


■Tjffi'r edko? VtifJ PmSS gHJ? a by * r “ 0 to “£“ ns ■jjj 
1,1 "' hid ' ,l,e 1)0011 ™“™'' brought him pimer at the prl« of 


_ ^JjNPesIwon advanced ky John alienating most of the people with 
GL-ifritii tliat judges are servants of whom ho worked, veneration for 
the state and con] nutted to defend' 1 British institutions, and the ridicul- 
ing the state is hardly novel : this ing of all who offered a way for- 
vlew wns held by Hobbes, whom ward, who wanted " progress “ He 


Kipling and 
‘The Gardener 


mm mmm mm 


Mhiogiiciuul his master, Michael wanted the grandeur, tiio pomp, the 

, the 


Sir, — “ The facts seem clear 
enough, AH that annoys me is the 
pointing up of so fine a story by 
such n client. , . . We need neither 


Oakeshott, so admire, as well as by ceremony, the wit. and the urbanity 
Marx. It is neither fool'" 1 - — -- 1 - - ■ * ■ -■ 3 

wicked then to show some 



It is neither foolish nor of cite London of the Edwardian age 
■ u i , n t0 Slow 801,10 interest a> a time when that great achicve- 
in who judges are, nor yet to doubt ment of liu inanity was crumb] im; to 
that the doctrine ot “ — 


tlto rule of 
law ”, indeed its practice, must 
always be maintained. There is an 
eternal tension between this view 
and that which would question every 


its ruin " (A Short History of 
Australia, page 231) ? 

N. D. McLACHLAN. 
University College, Dublin 4. 


law for its justice before granting 
obedience (between Strafford and 


- by rnc long, 

A itt , ll0,d ? mask up. . _ 

SES^aS Surrealist notebook 

white and red : the 


then discredit 
say tliat each 
in its own 


Anthony Powell 

law B;S others w S j‘ 

riSt m and >6 i£f tl » 1 M Spurling’s Ilmdbook 
“ nn . mat any a.*,.,:,. t:.. 


Christ himself nor anyone returned 
from the dead j a gardener, perspi- 
cacious enougli to see tho truth, 
after aill the hundreds of visitors 
who have come to the graveyard, 
would have been enougli." So writes 
Angus Wilson in hl>s extraordinarily 
sympathetic The Strange Ride of 
Rudyard Kipling on the story " The 
Gardener ” (page 317). 


doner, for ho was firming a young 
plant in the soft earth 

He spnkc English. 

He knew dint Lieutenant. Michael 
Turrell was her son, not hoi 
nephew. Who else but tho father 
would have known ? 

Kipling had a very high opinion 
or gardeners. 

The villagev atmosphere of the 
early part of die story is helped by 
three mentions of the Rector, his 
wife and his gardener. Perhaps 
these do point to something beyond 
just atmosphere. 

Had the father been less close 
at hand, would the poem "The Bur- 
den” be so pertinent? 

As aunts can grieve as well as 
mothers, it Is hard to see how any 
oilier moral gardener could, hnva 
corrected Miss Tur roll’s "nephew" 
to "son”. 

It may be argued that such a solu. 
tlon to the ‘ f puzzle ” is not in keep. 
Inc with the solemnity of the story. 
Why? Because it substitutes on 
«*-t of human forgiveness for a 
supernatural one? Because die man 
in question Is onlv a gardener ? 

„ . . MALCOLM DEAS. 

St Antony's College, Oxford 0X2 
6JF. 


Russia in 
Photographs 


Osborne House 


Hampden, as it were). Better suffer 
judicial error or bias. 


Sir, — Alan .Bell has made oiie 
review of Hilary 
to Anthony 


?’? jne very colours n _ 

,te Maurice Richardson 


-storied-bo u so ” masks. 


blanket rMTi Jj Hjjj 

intended always to give the benefit « i e a ,1? n ® n CI ^S 

of the doubt to judges, is, indeed, n™ e w,'i|, 0 n ,,, n Anthony Powells 
apologetic, obscurantist and often T? 8 , Mriitmy Philosopher. 


rs 


oppressive. 



. This was tiir bnokri 
Ui 
had 
f» 


, This tension between law and SSt^bTSS 

feKhlof MlkS ri&5 ■ ■ ' WEU " 


was 

Alanbrooko not Alexander. The 
latter possessed many martial 
dearly not “die 


• i II1UII^IIU4H,Q | ■ | lYwiU" 

wjiiur onus m • , , . --J lgl, 5 8 ing enormous horn-riinmed spec- 

well tliut fa Mil dow ofeivina simnort m SunS? mcles “ correctly identified by 

ssjsr? - 4 


a ^-“^Sivajd asar Mjsrai'W. ^ •> - 


dark wafers' of* 'the" Grand 0 ' Canaf 
between buildings soberly traa 



, y proper to consider who our 
judges are and how they ore 
trained. Would Mhiogue have 
ivrittcn so acidly had he written 
after Mr Justice McKinnon’s ruling 
and Ills obiter dicta in die Race 
Relations case ? I fear he would. 


BRIAN BOND. 
Olmeda. Ferry Lane, Mcdmcn- 
nam, Marlow, Buckinghamsliiro. 


Edmund Wilson 


Sir, — Unlike Daniel Aaron 
(Letters, Decomhor 9), and as I 


I suggest that n gardener is In- 
deed enough to end die story, but 
a particular gardener. 

When die postmistress handed 
her seven-year-bid daughter the 
official telegram to take to Miss 
Turrell, she observed to Uie 
Rector’s gardener,. ‘‘.U’s Miss 
Helen's turn now. He replied, 
thinking of bis own son : “ Well, 
he’s lasted longer than some. 9 * 

" Thinking of his own son "—is this 
a "subtle, ambiguous yet meaning- 
ful nuance” of die sort dint Angus 
Wilson finds elsewhere ? It Is 
certainly not enough in itself for 
one to assert that die Rector’s 
gardener was the fniliei' of tho child. 
But there are other arguments, 
which I add in no order of artistic 
or emoldomti importance. 

Hie man Miss TurreH met In tho 
cemetery wna “ evidently a gar- 


Sfi',— I have been com missioned 
to write a book on Osborne House 
and Balmoral Castle as they were 


until 1901, and I should appreciate 
alumns to 


the courtesy of your col w 

make a general inquiry for assist- 
ance from any of Queen Victorio’a 
surviving courtiers, members of her 
household, - - and members of the 
indoor and outdoor staff, or their 
near relatives, who might have clear 
recollections, even perhaps photo- 
graphs or other mementoes of the 
twt royal establishments at that 
period. It would be a kindness if 
anyone who Is able to assist me lu 
my researches would write to me 
care of my literary agent in London. 
All letters will bo gratefully 
acknowledged. 

MICHAEL TYLER-WHITTLE. 

Cure of Michnd Shaw, Curtis 
1 Craven Hill, London 

VY a if Ili i 


_ Sir, — In his review of Russut in 
Original Photographs 1860-1920 ( De- 
cember 16), Igor Vinogradoff casti- 
gates Marvin Lyons for the inade- 
quacies of the text. However, Mr 
Lyons was concerned only with ilia 
collection of ihe original photo- 
graphs from which the plates were 
selected, and for the captions. The 
responsibility for the text and the 
■ arrangement of the volume is mine, 

Vinogradoff rightly com- 
mends Kyrit FItzLyon’s fifty- page 
introduction to Before the Revolu- 
tion. He might also. In fairness, 
have indicated thnt tho text of 
Russia in Original Photographs is 
less than a quarter of that length, 
amounting to little more thau a set 
of ilong capriions to each photo- 
graphic section of die book. Fur. 
thermore, die text was never in- 
tended as an introduction to the 

R eriod, and Is nowhere described 
i this fashion in the book- It was 
designed as a commentary on tho 

f ihotogranhs presented, and this per- 
taps explains some of the omissions 
which Mr Vinogradoff noted. 

There are Lwo points which merit - 
further comment. It would be 
rimp/isie to attribute the failures of 
tho Russian armv in the First 
World War to changes iu the offi- 
cer structure. But it would bo 
equally foolish to ignore the ten- 
sions and antagonisms within tho 
officer group as an important fac- 
tor in reducing tho capacity of the 
Russian command to plan for war, 
or to execute plans once made. 
Your reviewer el so remarks: “He 
babbles like any Social Revolution- 
ary about a police state The . 
police state is, I believe, mentioned 
only once | and I am certain that 
any dispassionate observer would 
have found 1 all fhe Accessary ele- 
ments of a police state busily at 
work in the later years of Imperial 
Russia. 
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Sociology, Bh kbeck CoHege (Univor- Wilson never joined the Communist 

Paixy, nor was his commitment to 
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Sir, — Reviews of Australfana arc 
these days rare enough in the TLS 
to mako one grateful for a whole 
e of them in the issue of Dec- 


the^ioviat Union so great as a fuW- 
tlme Party liack such as Michael 
Gold. But Wilson spoke and (In 
his letters) wrote the standard 
Marxist gobbledygook of the day: 
oook up the conventional radical 
animosities against his own coun- 
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United States in the 1930s. Profes- 
sor Aaron believes that the 1930s 
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hearted mon will, to (as he put It in 
ms letter) “ the Depression In all 
its ugliness and brutality” This 
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telligence was published in 3977. 
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tan Baroque and Rococo Architec- 
ture, 1975- 

J. W. Burrow's Evolution and 
Society was published in 1966. 
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Stuart Sutherland’s Breakdown 
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The mechanisms of meaning 

By L. Jonathan Cohen 






as a measure 
not of in forma- 


JOHN LYONS : 

Semantics 

Volume 1 : 371pp. 
back, £3.95), 

Volume 2: pp 372-897. £15 (paper- 
back, £4.95), 

Com bridge University Press. 

RUTH M. KEMPSON: 

Semantic Theory 

216pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£8.50 (paperback, E2.95). 


In the past two decades neighbour- 
ing disciplines have influenced 
linguistic theory in several fruitful 
ways. The formation and trans- 
forma tion-ru I es of modern logical 
systems have supplied a model— 
sometimes close, sometimes distant 
--for Chomskyan grammar. The 
Fregc-Russoll logic of predicates has 
supplied d rigorous and independent 
canon for the semantics of such 
words as some, any, or every and for 
too logical functioning of relational 

hmni lll/n If . 1 . i 


, ing, so now tliu research objectives 

of cognitive and developmental psy- 
chology have suggested die possJ- 
, Wlity that linguistic theory Itself 

*’■*“ Cpapcr- might aim to throw some fight on 
the mechanisms of speech-produc- 
tion, speech-comprehension and 
language-learning. And the experi- 
mental inquiries of social psycho- 
logists have opened up new 
avenues of exploration in the ter- 
rain Btudied by sociolinguistics. 

All this means that anyone who 
■writes an up-to-date textbook of 
semantics has to be au fait with an 
extremely wide range of contem- 
porary academic activity. John 
Lyons’s new book demonstrates a 
remarkable ability to achieve such 
catholicity of expertise. In Volume 
1 he takes his readers, with im- 
pressively sustained clarity and 
thoroughness, through the technical 
apparatus that structural or Satis- 
sureau linguistics has gradually 
built up for dealing with semantic 
problems, and also provides stu- 
dents of language with an invalu- 
ably simplified introduction to 


7 about refer- 

ence has provoked same penetrating 
Inquiries Into the problem of pre- 
supposition. And J. L. Austin's work 
lias brought several grammarians to 
ndopt the view that the syntactic 
structure .of each sentence in a 


other linguists, because of the 
originality of some of the things 
that Professor Lyons says in it. 

Saussure taught linguists to 
accept synchronic and diachronic 
studies as having equal levels of 
intellectual respectability. A 
language can be studied elthor in 
horizontal slices, as it were, or in 
vertical strands. Saussure thus cor- 
rected .the excessively historical 
emphasis of nineteenth-century 
studies, which was itself a conscious 
reaction to the normative linguistics 
of an earlier age. But the prevailing 
Interest oE contemporary semantics, 
as of contemporary grammar, is 
focused strongly on the synchronic 
approach. It is here that formal- 
logical models seem to have their 
application, here that psychological 
Investigations seem to have their 
greatest relevance, here that the 
system-building ambitions of science 
seem to have a reasonable chance 
of attainment. Accordingly Profes- 
sor Lyons’s book too is almost 
entirely concerned with synchrouic 
linguistics. And it is thus comple- 
mentary to, rather than a replace- 


in the sense of one or more of its 
neighbours in the network. So 
proper diachronic histories pre- 
suppose, and arc dependent mi, 
adequate synchronic descriptions. 
The linguistic historian should not 
just construct atomistic catalogues 
of individual semantic changes. To 
understand any one change properly 
he lias to understand at least some 
interconnected pattern of cliuuges 


to refer to lUlnimui's 
j'hcjupic ' 


tne uarnupiau cniei 
that it is intended 
.of semantic content, not of in forma- 
tion. But unfortunately the criterion 
was developed only for use on the 
sentences of certain very simple 
artificial languages. Such languages 
lave only non-re larion a i predicates 
like is while or is square. Great 


j 15 lunuv ui is bumirtf. cm 

. . . bt»t .difficulties lie in the wav of develop 

.. r l<, l l c w nut covered at ir n 8 Carnapian measures even for 
IroIesMir Lyons’s. ^'anguagus with relational predicates 

, Tbm- is ulso a.t elomotu *] ik J is talle f "T or ? bctween v ■ 
tli.iL ill . . ., let alone for comparing 

content of 


*h;ii. in incur iMiatitig materiri&h * ' 

hlry r lillSlis? J^ e “ tenc V^ e * Tl '° S yi 

•’ ' ,n BiUst mays prescriimvc one like Leave 


for comparing 
a descriptive 


your 

the 



ferents are more salient than 
others : and saliency is in part deter- 
mined by recency of mention. So In 
so far as recency of mention is itself 
a deicticnlly based notion and Is 
encoded, in one way or another, by 
anaphoric pronouns, anaphora rests 
ultimately upon defxis. 

At any rate. Volume 2 of Profes- 
sor Lyons's book will certainly 
have to be read with care by all 
who are professionally interested in 
the nature of language. But room 
exists also for an altogether differ- 
ent kind of introduction to syn- 
chronic semantics. A comprehen- 
sive, masterly, dispassionate survey 
like this one is usefully supple- 
mented by a more controversial and 
argumentative study — perhaps also 


The structure of truth 

By Gilbert Harman 


C. MULT 1 1 EVANS and JOHN 

MC DO WELL (Keillors) i 

Truth and Meaning 
lissuys in Seniuntics 
4 19pp. Oxford University Press. 
L 1 1 .50. 


Here is a collection of papers writ- 


iinplics Stephen ate at six o'clock, nients, then Davidson's argument 
Given the suggested analysis, this against these other approaches rc- 
implication is an instance of .rhe duces to ihe claim that they nrc in- 
logically valid form, ‘'.Some A Is fl compatible with a speculative hypo- 
and C implies Some A is B David- thesis for which he has as yot 


son argues that we need sonic such 
u Italy -us In order to account for ihe 
logical and semantical role of ad- 
verbial prepositional phrases in 
sentences like iliis: in the dining 
room, at six o'clock, it»il7t a fork, 
etc. Bur. accordhiQ tn Davidson. 


offered no compelling justification. 

Saul Kripke, who hud been a col- 
ic- aguo of Davidson's at Rockefeller 
University until the purge, presses 
the paint in a lengthy and very use- 
ful paper in this volume. He accuses 



toriniTfkn fV developments in modem linguistics. And it is thus compie- 

^ and d D J b rui b £ twee $ PhHosophy and logical theory which mentary to, rather than a replace^ 

Strawson rr.'rir™*™ aL™,? ^? U ‘ tllBy " ave 10 understand If they went of, the late Stephen Ullmaun’s 
S rnwson controversy about rofet- are to come to grips with currant The Principles of Semantics, with 

literature In professional journals “ " * ” ’ * 1 

of linguistic Inquiry. 

In Volume 2 be examines In 
detail all the main contemporary 
problem areas in the semantics of 
natural languages. Homouymy and 


natural language Is essentially nSf 11 ! 8 ! ifln * ua 8«. Homouymy and 
oriented towards tho performance of polysemy, conversational Implica- 
a particular type of ?peecS«. 2H, JS? d «»d 


At the same time. Just es the 
Stimulus-response psychology of be- 
Iwwourism influenced an earlier 
generation of linguists in their 
approach to problems about mean- 


anaphora, tense' and aspect,' mood 
and illocutionary force— aU such 
issues are discussed with patiently 
comprehensive discernment. Indeed 
cl I s “J 3 second part of die book 
that will be of primary interest to 


■ i'7 t// ucmuniiu, Willi 

wtucii it naturally invites compari- 
son. 

Professor Lyons touches in 
detail on diachronic semantics 
only in the ten oir so pages that 
he devotes to the theory of 
semantic fields. According to this 
theory s most important modern 
exponent, Jost Trior, the vocabu- 
lary of a language Is an Integrated 
system of words that is in con- 
stant flux. Any broadening in 
die sense of one of its elements 
involves a corresponding narrowing 


One might be happier 
theory that ascribed to It 
y the same content. 

Professor Lyons ririitlv Professor Lyons warns his readers 

■ - - ^ ™7hat CaniBip and Bor-Hlllel did not 

their proposals to the 
which they can be profit- 
lied to everyday language, 

“ t “ t « d ta t pVSK 

. . a- 

id how to explain them. - l, ri»rmation -content Criticism would have been useful, 

* of phonology, in dl s- S!KS.* ! 14 con J ; c , v‘:d of asibedgif only to clarify the difference be- 
vs of linguistic sound- potent nil. Receipt ol a W een semantic Information and 

'0 naturally provoked !** . 1 musuM* gives rite , redRemantic content. For this differ- 

discovnr 1 aw« nf power to Wlwt heiWeeu llie (• n*- Imo m imnnrfmit an tha 


- The science of the mind 


Nevertheless, field-theory docs 
not exhaust the topics and ideas 
of general interest that have 
emerged in diachronic semantics. 
In particular much attention has 
b , ean paid to problems of how to 
classify the various types of seman- 
tic change that occur in natural 
languages and how to explain them. 

The successes ~ e ’ • ** 

covering lows 

change, have naturally provoked 
attempts to discover laws of seman- 
tic change, and nil sorts of hvpu- 
tiheses have been advanced about 
such laws— including some that ure 
rather excessively general and in- 
determinate., like Rrdal’i u Uw of 
Specialization " and “Law of Ills- 
tribution ", and some that are 
rather loo specific to be important, 

. «“»/ . Stern's generalization 
about Bnglisit nd verbs that ncimiml 
tiie souse “rapidly" before 1300. 
Those who seek a thorough intro- 
duction to tills topic will continue 


mroiniaiioii gives the reajiemantlc content. For this differ- 
power to select bet iveen die allfence is at least as Important as the 
tives coiiMiuumu the domain dllfference actually discussed by 
iiount • l |i that the greater die pProfessor Lyons between semantic 
Iniprnhiihility of i|i,« ultimate rinformation and signal information. 
* ,w n ' ,M V information iheii| Thare probably several other 
r? V i. i ?. MU : uU l ' ,rnr , matl 1 0 Hvays too in which those who look 
ll 1 ,Vt ,s V ! >; .V>'"P» r ilo n,, N 4t Volume 1 of Professor Lyons’s 
M.uiMitul piolultiliiy. from the standpoint of their 

ll«u of riitiric even a fenbwn specialities iniight wish to see 
qucut kind uf linguistic sitnilfts discussions augmented or e* 
bu semantieallv quite rich, amended. But If all such wishes bad 
rather uuinfonmHivc signal nmaeen satisfied the book could easily 

cumbersome 
is its author 
ratulated on 
, ...Lich lie has 
the overall a true- 


ue semantiL'uliv quite rich, trended, uuc in 
ratlter uniiifornuiltve signal nmaeen satisfied tne doojc coma easny 
(fnrtimiuelv m uitlortunutcly) shave become far too cumbersome 
rare. (\u imp un d llur-llilkl tk^ocr its purpose. Perhaps its author 
fore Miagostcd ilmt the amoS* t0 b ® congratulated on 

senmniir infornmeion cnnnull^f firmness with which he has 
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more systematic way. Ho shows how 

the two sCnmds in ” 

the sceptical , and mnunumuc, 
work together on all the main prolv 
lems of the Treatise of Human 
Nnture— causation, our belief In an 
external world, pqmsomal identity. 

^* d .P ass i° n » moral judgment, 
artificaa] virtue. 

He also makes donrer to us what 
meant by n philosophy of 
mtmraUsm and just how it defers 
itrom the typo of philosopi^ which 
it waa intended to supplant. In a 

*u Ho « ry j ¥°, nie i Bunie 

descrlhad the K principles *• of the 
c.:r-?“ «« »“«• sxiiuuni aoctmna Treatise as liable to "produce 
'.y conteir>ptin»ry critics a lfl tQtaI alteration in phllo- 

nwst Interpreters In the nineteenth 8opl ' y lf accepted, end he dion 
pWbMnni.^? t *i. rece, T lt ^y» analytical „ on jefer to "such revolu- 
pMosophara have claimed hSTa! Professor Stroud argues 

2«JL, of l1, «? a olvea despite his that th J te *J n revolution *'.is in- 
appearance of seeking genetic twropriate for what Hume did with 
Jmarions lito a wdSnaT W ^ theory of Uom, doriving jSS! 

W rnidodin. m place of Locked 
«««— - - Berke- 

con* 


- "uiwyntvu iii.ii inc urn we “ * “ 7 — “ - v . 

suiniiniir intormutinii rmia'Sfthtbe firmness win 

senrence should In* measured Refused to obscure 

bv the iiumlior of nliiTMtirt of bis subject-matter 1 
slide states nf nffairs that h partisan concentration on any 
eludes. According to this criteik»ec«>n of it. 
luiilohiMv. wliicli exeliirirf n«h Volume 2 covers so wide a.i 


? «reat pMoeopher 

hB * of textile 

miiJ2S W T«*?r ,ne T° rielw , Into* 

pi elation. In Hume's work there Is 

Wiavowed scepticism, and this wes 
.treated as hla essential doctrino 


™»ny exroauiea, 

KKJ tro , ua ) cUn being 
intelligible to beginners and at the 
same time Interesting to maturo 
schoiars. But when ho comes to con- 
.dor in detail how particular prob- 
lems fit Inin the pattern, he con no 
wager keep up tira sumo measure 

2i„ s H®? e f s fo *at difficult task, l" 1 *“■ is uie pan played 

^ 6 ? i " ner8 . I foflr, will often & and association^ b« 

Wld dl ° morfl ex D 01 ‘i- 3 nf justico ; tliix 

S 1 5f d r T ,^ lar8 W well, complain e^!?,J ,rQcl8a,v „ wlth wwt Professor 
thst Hiuno’s positive philosophy Is SSJ™, ,5 nys , IIu,n ,° Itan left our, 
led. tim obligation to bo just". 

°? Professor Stroud's 


. — ........ IVII1 Viiuui.y, 

qJSS f S° ro 1 ,hlnk lhot Professor 

.I«.? u 2. “9®* ? wt Jwy enough alum- 
rli 01 * « ¥ ,e dotuils of wliat Hunia 
hlmsolf has to soy. Ono example* 

HuSs^S, ° f ^ ^"Kleuttofl In 
rtunio 9 theory of thu external 

hv OTl ?™^! cr .!.". d « .t»n Played 


give an adequate 

oriuhiality which 


‘uuue-s positive phii 
inadequately expounded. 

One cqmpHcatiug factor 


'V , T “‘- , “ ,U 6 wwr is tile 
. 14 coanmtmly 
S 81 .Home's version of the 
HMJL*® of itis philosophy, 
believea thi 


xuucs ui uii.iii-.j vxciiiUed by fteonnicm, tiwt 11 
clwdo, but ui '11 not included lacult to give an 
Stutcs ui uffuirx excluded byfsjon of the subde ....... 

nenueates almost all its discus 
Lons. • But perhaps Professor 
,yons*s treatment oF deixls and 
.uaphora might be eked Us an 
ixamplo. 

The term " deixls ” is used in lin- 
a* "to to refer to the function 

tic * ,*** n J?* !* personal and demonstrative nro- 

inliiil «r ,, I* lt * 0l L e,| n"" a|C * “nouns, of tense end of a variety 
l” l**'* ''[hot the odier grammatlcaL and lexical 

. casws ,l,er P w¥l he '^5earures which relate utterances to 
hlP “"She spatio-temporal coordinates of 
lion cs^k„ act 0 £ utterance. Thus under 


, basic idmi ix that 
ftuiirniatlnu ivstmhli's signal - 
maTffm in living equiviiknr i ni 
qlliuuiiifitiii of uncertulnly, 
tltu two also differ in that 
imormadnn eliminates uncero 


casus mere will ns t 

"JWf Srroiitl's kind of in verso relationship bt 
t , ho «"*» Pfobnhiliry mid information 0 

Se JriS n Ku Hunl ^ Tren - ufi. in , ,hc f ‘>nncr case ih< 
use tana most of those ubltlrv inunlvn.l I- n ....Ittlfi 


entities as they urise. The Cam- 
bridge University Press lias at tiie 
same time provided just such a 
study, Semantic Theory, by Ruth 
K on ipso 11 . 

Dr Kempson seeks to show bow 
a theorist may defend a particular 
kind of semantics against the 
attacks mounted by various oppos- 
ing accounts. Specifically, she 
agrees with those philosophers who 
till 11 k that the knowledge one lias 
when one knows the meaning of a 
declarative sentence cannot be for- 
mulated solely, in terms of its rela- 
tionships with other sentences, 
whether these be in the same lan- 
guage or a different one. Instead, 
the sentence must be related to 
extra-linguistic reality: the condi- 
tions under which it is true must 
bo stated, as Donald Davidson has 
argued. But a theory stating these 
conditions must also reveal, as Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s kind of theory 
does not, all the multiform implica- 
tions of the sentence. It is not 
sufficient for a semantic theory to 
'predict only that a sentence such 
as John killed the warden and Bill 
was later arrested entails John 
killed the warden and Bill was later 
arrested. It should also predict 
that the conjoined sentence entails 
the further sentences John caused 
the warden to die and The warden 
died. So a truth-conditional seman- 
tics has to be augmented by the 
substance of what has come to be 
known ki the literature as an " in- 
ter pretativo ” siMiHintics, along ilic 
lines advocated by Chomsky in 
3965. The argument for this aug- 
mentation involves Dr Kempson Jn 
arguing also against t>he merging 
of semantics with syntax that some 
of Chomsky’s dissident disciples 
have favoured. 

Dr Kempsun sets out the argu- 
ments for und against the theories 


at Harvard, where lie studied with 
W. V. Quine, among others. He 
served in the United States Navy 
during the Socoud World War. He 
taught for three years at Queens 
College in New York, then at Stan- 
ford university from 1951 to 1967 
while he worked out the main out- 
lines of his approach. He published 
very littlo until the end of this 
period, although it was clear enough 
from occasional reports of students 
and colleagues wno had attended 
his seminars that Davidson was 
developing a new approach to 
philosophical issues. Since the 
middle 1960s ho has published many 
articles which have been much dis- 
cussed. After Stanford, he taught 
at Princeton for three years, then 
at Rockefeller University in New 
York (until the scientists there 
decided to get rid of the philoso- 
phers). In 1976 he went to tiie 
University of Chicago. His ideas 
have had an extraordinary impact 
in England, partly in consequence 
of his Jobn Locko lectures at 
Oxford in 1970 and a year he spent 
at AU Souls In 1973-74. 

Davidson claims that we can 
learn much about the actual nature 
of reality by examining what we 
believe is true. We cannot be radic- 
ally mistaken about this, lie argues, 
because that would deprive our 
beliefs of intelligibility. But to 
hnvo a dear view of whm we take 
to be. true, we need an explicit 
unrierstandtofe of ' rite' logical fonti 
or semantic structure of what wo 
say about lilie world; we need an 


events, which he takes to he a 
reason for thinking there really are 
.such tilings on a par -with., people, 
tables, and so forth. 

Davidson's analysis is not the 
only wny to obtain a theory of truth 
satisfying Du vid son's version of 
“convention T” that accounts for 
implications among remarks. Other 
analyses are possible, but they all 
seem to Involve attributing some 
special ontological commitments to 
ordinary talk nnd Davidson would 
argue that the alternatives are all 
less plausible In various ways than 
the one be suggests, 

Davidson uses his “ method of 
truth “ to challenge other 
approaches. Phi logo pliers have 
sometimes tried to explain away 
apparent ontological commitments 
by means of so-called “adverbial 
analyses For example, tiie remark 
Stephen had a good sleep with its 
apparent reference to a sleep might 
be paraphrased os Stephen slept 
well, where there is apparently no 
reference to anything out Stephen. 
Stephen felt a pain in his head 
might become Stephen felt pain- 
fully in his head or even Stephen 
felt headily painfully. The remark 
Stephen believes that there is life 
on Mars, which may seem 10 refer 


Euler, who according to legend con- 
founded the atheist Diderot with the 
argument, “ (a+b n )/n=x j therefore 
God eXfefs (Kripke notes that In 
fact this probably did not happen.) 
Kripke makes clear that he, for one. 
is not terrorized, In the course of 
demolishing some arguments of two 
Davids an Ians, John Wallace end 
Leslie Tharp, Kripke raises a num- 
ber of serious issues concerning the 
interpretation of Davidson’s method 
of truth. 

It is clear, then, that Dnvidson's 
programme rests on h number of 
speculative hypotheses which in- 
deed have not even been cleaily and 
completely formulated. And, vari- 
ous people working within David- 
son's general programme will almost 
certainly disagree concerning de- 
tails of luotfiods and their justifica- 
tion. So, 419 Kripke emphasizes, it 
is important that they should not 
claim that the Dmvidsoninn 
approach discredits alternatives — as 
lf there was a simple specific 
Davidsonian approach whose 
assumptions had been conclusively 
established. 

Davidson’s emphasis on the need 
for a Unite theory of truth satisfy- 
ing hla version of “ convention T " 
sometimes seems to suggest that in 


to an object of «f the pronosL one'nced^lhat 

tiqn- that there Is life on *Lrs. 

question, the logical fonms of sen- 


mlglit become Stephen believes 
there-is-life-on-Marsingiy. U si ng 

this approach, an idealist .. might 


Davidson's method subverts this 
sort of move bocause a tlioory of 


of 

Sfk po ^&ii? h / loso|,hy ® 

Jmnta ^ p, lcal ..enterprise, - and 
hove repudiated die suggefe 

2 i ’ esuta weS rooHEed 

a prtai by conceptual analysis, 

■Professor 
tm*e, 
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*** ^ _ 

of bwnen nature, lit which reasbn 
waa the essence" of man. by an 
enipirical Investigation which 
showed reason, to be the slave of the 
passions. 


drance 

Hutne’i. 

of what Hume 
instead are too u™. 

j ®’ a ss; 

strOud does not seem to appreciate 
a* any rate does not sESw iw 
he appreciates) tiie remarkablo 

mfnio U i tS j° sorae fume’s argu- 
ments and constructions. Is not that 


tige (and most of those discussed 
in the Enquiries), so that he cwi give 
u * ■ rounded picture of Hume’s 

a whole, 
profuco that 
have said 


ability involved i* a sratl*dnu 
and in the latter It i> u logk*l 


Stroud 


The difference can. be illustrated 
Prom Descartes’s theory of belief 
as a conjunction of reason and will. 

understondmg and free decision. Despite his strictures on the 
natural- , (tut,: implies thiat ^l odw,1 c ansjyticqi 

epprodai’^T ■ U ^" , ^ «f rile p^H sysX^StuiS SSiio’s Wet? the°? M d b eon7W “thj‘ hISS Sf 

^ as* i-JBffhs* jsS8 ££ . s M,i 


' tit la AdditionaJ , 
Were ;ao eded, otf 
tiqa between 


aomiai conditions an English 
Speaker refers to himself by means 

... of the pronoun /. “Anaphora", 

, Novurtliulosa tho measure the other hand, is used to de- 
loped by Carnap und Bw^cribe the backward reference of 

sx enougn his Wms i" « waj® a Pity that Professor pocl5, 1,01,1 ascribes lo.dtf •* tate and e was vary 

should have done 2 t T°H d ^ Id n °f indicato, at least 2. ur ^ c ‘ ,ncc P* of information . ' . . , 

brief to be convim> br i. ef , ly » h S w Hume's two works on V*F, C thut « has not got, such a sentence the anaphoric 

noe is that Professor £ Iiglo ". nt J nto the geneSl pS" f al 3 to ascribe to It a faHUrt W«oun was 

[ Seem tn snm , o/>i«,fl tern. ■ The Natural Wi»/zim »/ iLu It Jms got. B^id td refer to its antecedent, here 

Flrai expression John. But Pro- 

■afBWM »flS e «. Lyons prefers to speak or 

nnit/ in J?i»i^ nlei,t ®. pr0 £2S , efefoiices in a way that Is closer 
,ui r i a i rion 10 “'Other PWV, the practice or contemporary 
lion which is sunnaserf to ffUt* -. 1 , ^ iqphers and logicians, and he 

[ora describes an anaphoric 
.Jin as referring to what its 
iceflentiitfl ^rsJo . In the above, 

="* imonnsuon, • is' SS^BWifiPw^Slo 5 

Second, though the ordlnar? person John, not to the expression 
o«pt of . amount . of intonas^john. . But are deixis and ana- 
no^_ relative to what If iw^phora coordinate types of linguistic 
known, It Is certainly relatW Jlunctloii ? Clearly deixls Is more 
•*- ■*-- ■*-• — -* — '"““(rvaaive than anaphora and Pro- 

UAH T .iMNfl imflMAfl ►k n ♦ U in oTaa 


2K iSS. 

gion clearly belongs to the cdontific 
enterprise - of glvuig a naturalistic 
explananon - of human thought. The 

SSfiW* * P?r!%a^L a t 


it /to me." fiShiri 7T«Sld«, 

the argument from design. It Trlri- 
whom had been, for the Hume of 


“J •BI.IWII U» UJIOUU5I 

•non which is supposed to sri** 
existing knowledge. It new 1 
totormailon us if it werd not 
toation at ail, and thus « 
semantic content exclusively 
fresh information. 


she favours with admirable lucidity understanding of a finite number 
nnd appraises thorn with i mpres- of words or “ semantic primitives " 
slve fairness. The importance of the and an appreciation of a few gram- 
issues at stake Is well illustrated by., metical constructions chat allow us 

to form larger meaningful expres- 
sions from smaller ones. 

More technically, according . to 
Davidson, what we need is “ a finite 
theory or truth" satisfying a ver- 
sion of Tarski’s “convention T”. 
In order to satisfy Davidson’s ver- 
sion of “ convention T ”, the theory 
must logically imply all relevant 
instances of the schema* “ x is true 
if and only if p“ where x is re- 
placed bv a name of a sentence 
and jj is replaced by that sentence 
itself or a translation of that sen- 
tence, with suitable allowances 
being made for personal pronouns, 
demonstratives, tense, and so forth. 
An instance might be this: an 
utterance of / am sick is true If and 
only if the uttercr is sick at the 
time of utterance. Davidson claims 


account of that aspect of structure six-o’clock-in ■ the - dining . roomly. 
011 the basis of which we are able - - - - ■ - 

to grasp the truth cqiidmdns of 
what is said. Such an account must 
explain how we are able to under- 
stand the truth conditions of an 
indefinite number 6f semences. It 
will do this by attributing to us on 


tonces, their ontology, even tiieir 
meanings. In fact, ns Davidson is 
well aware, none of these tilings is 
determined solely by the theory nf 
truth. Kripke and Gareth Evans 
make clear ihnt a theory of truth 
meeting Davidson's conditions pre- 
trutih adequate for these adverbial. prior decisions coticertilug 

constructions will read right bock . l, ie languaga mid (lie 


even want to replace Stephen ate at 
six o’clock in ilia diningrraom with 
The Universe acts Siephen-eating-at- 


.. . . kCiUHUJ 

gdestion or problem of sores 
When ihc bystanders are* 
nave given the police aH l^ 
mation ihey can, Aey ■rt.-rj, 
to have told .the police ewW® 
they know about the accid«2i 
mmc under Investigation, 
thing tlidy know ooout til 
ihdr hobbies, their ,ci 


nilth 1 , w-*«mbu»u ymiosoony, „ 

-&^EUC4. 

. b, LJ?* 1 i; members of .nf 113 “to naturalism fiia»!arjy if w* fro inter#**, 

lnSn^a e > ri*®n tie class ws*r Aat there tomorrow’s weather (herd i* 

HSi 


pervasive roan anupnuva snp rr\y 

feasor Lyons argues that it is also 
jqore basic. • 

f- He points out that the notion of 
(previous mention, which is com- 
““ily invoked In discussions of 
jfiora. deponds upon the tern- 
relation which holds (in a 
— ‘ 0 . text) between the anaphoric 
session and its antecedent. The 

inlilkwiM n - fl're/ife tfaiO 


reference to some of the main prnb 
lems to which they are relevant— 
are there any semantic unlversnla ? 
Is presupposition a semantic rela- 
tion? How ia ambiguity to be dis- 
tinguished from vngueness ? And 
the reader is further aided by Use- 
fully annotated reading-lists for 
each chapter! 

There is just one point at which 
Dr Kempson complicates. her exposi- 
tion unduly. She supposes that the 
meanings of declarative sentences in 
a natural language would be given, 
in her augmented • Davidsonian 
semantics, by statements of the 
form : “ Necessarily S is true if and 
only if p", where ."p" states tho 
truth-conditions of the sentence S. 
The modal adverb " necessarily " 
has to be inserted . sh e thinks, 
in order to exclude 
of .truth-conditions 
jve, 

„ afanmg is , 
the sky is blue”. But, If we know 
that a certain unmodolized state- 
ment of truth-conditions is deriv- 
able within a system that is offered 
as a semantics for a particular 
natural language, wo already know 
enough to make the Insertion of the 
modal adverb superfluous 
we do not know the nature 
system within which the 


rite very ontological commitments 
that the analyses were designed to 
get vid of. 

P. F. Strawson has argued for 
many years dim events are not en- 
tities on a par with people and 
tables. In his Contribution to tho 
present book he discusses David- 
son's analysis of adverbial modifica- 
tion In action sentences, notes how 
the analysis accounts for . logical im- 
plications, and then suggests that 
another account may ba possible 
using a , special adverbial logic in 
which logical forms look more like 
surface forms of utterances. Straw- 
son argues that this adverbial analy- 
sis would be preferable to .David- 
son’s, although he says nothing 
about the theory of truth In this 
connection. * Davidson would pre-. 
sumably reply to Strawson that a 
theory of truth adequate for the 
adverbial constructions in Straw- 
son's adverbial logic Is going to 
attribute to remarks just . those 
references to nets and oilier events 
that Strawson wonts to avoid. But 



logical forms of sentences. David- 
son's idea is not mechanically to 

f irind out analyses of logical form 
rom a theory, of truth but rnlher to 
toy in whatever way ono can to dis- 
cover analyses that trill, among 
other tilings, permit Llicorles ' of 
truth of tiie required sort. Such 
analyses must meet other require- 
ments as well : they must help 
Account for obvious implications ; 
they must relate In some plausible 
W‘ to the grammar of the lan- 
guage ; and so on. 

. It. is characteristic of those, work- 
ing in Davidson's programme to try. 
to state tecbnlcid requirements on 
analyses drat will rule out 
approaches they wish in advance 
to reject, far example the sorts of 
adverbial analyses already men- 
tioned. Kripke deplores this way of 
arriving at technicail requirements 
.and it is deplorable if the mere 
statement of. requirements is taken 
os a refutation of approaches that, 
do. not satisfy them. But, as Kripke 
ajso notes, there Is nothing dsplor- 
dn treating 'requirements as 
n does as hypotheses for. 
research. One will 'then 


pronoun 

attention 


directs 
to an earlier 


comprehend The truth conditions oe •• no clear - sense " Jn - which tun . want -to -consider such questions as 
Indefinitely many utterances and analysis' Davidson gives really helps these. Why should a • theory of 
reveals the logical structures of to explain our ordinary understand- ; truth bp finite ? Mupt all theories 
utterances in a wav that helps to. ing of the implications among' re*, be finite? Is tills due to the finite- 
make clear what claims tiie- utter- . marks about actions. Davidson has . ness of the human mind or brain? 

ances really make. ' left It unclear in what way a (henry What is tiie significance of logical 

r \ ; nrnyoc , of truth is supposod to represent a form? Are iogical principles dtfPer- 
,im ui li j ^ U®w ds °ns most interest- speaker’s grasp of truth conditions, enr.in some way from other prirt- 

. And, lf jng And controverrial ideas is that Ara wa t0 gypposc that the speaker • clpSea? Do logical principles play 

ire of the • il; 8 !?,. J has an gnconecloua "mental reprar A special. rote ui reasoning? Is, that 

statement , sentation " of 1 a theory . of truth? ftfle somehow connected with' the 

who* doM tiiM n,Mn? What- aVl. ’allegedly special chnracter ^ of logi- ! 

cal cowstfiiitB "■? And! so bnv DavTd- 
snh'e' method Of -troth cap hi tbla 
tyay provide a*i Instrument' for 
raising deep qiicstions id philosophi- 
cal logic and cognitive psychology. 


of thq text, so as to find the 


What does this mean? What eVi 
deuce . is there for such a .hypo- 
thesis apart from thd idea that the 
hypothesis might somehow- figure 

a law of nature Instead Jf by kw3.qu6stfoi». !; .;*; 

A BW of the language in question. .* occut5 before nqW, which la done DAvidspn may take some small \ «§o not . pursue such issues, in any 

; by Stephen, which is at six o'clock^ '■ comfort in tht foat diat;jmiqb ; fi^o<m- ,' depth. Indeed^tliev ero for the most 


.Actually the Other papers .here 


.. ui uie text, so 1 
rent from there. 

■ toe%m butlm the^ltivers^ (303pp' ‘ Indiana Unfvereita "Press. is"possibTfl 7 to derise>;"thedry pf linguistics ia subject -to similar, qdp; Wltten, 'reading^ imjpe. like notes 
-ourse which Is created by the £13.15) Is based on lectures given truth Waking 'use of this sore of: tiordng. y.Hdr the polnt dops. bmnt than finished .warn, . ®v«ry . .tabt* 
And the universe-of-dlscourse at the University of - South Florida analysis that satisfies “conventiort the fored oFhii'ittack On alteri]Atiye , . start ■ ■ is • recorded in, some, detail. 

a temporal , structure imposed ’ ^ ^ -*-“ a— *- — ““ “ tbMa 

, . by the text : it is not simply 
.unstructured set of potential 
‘roars, each of which is equally 


Currant Issues in Linguistic Theory and which is In the dining-room. It ' ei*' 1 ?5H : .^"* { '-^. d 5 d ' 

tioidng. ,- Biit: the point tjops &Unt ! 

_ __ _ __ the forcdbfhy'irtti^dmaltortjArtVe. „.^. v ,t 

in 19757' Among the contributors T”«nd accounts fit insftutal' «r^' ^ ,dppfcbatih«. JnvMyitie ;uhlM|ti I'M*; Wliftt ; 'resulls.Aere. are. sa«l Wriy 
are Noam Chomsky on "Conditions 'for Implications among various rc- lyses.' If It iB'piereJyJa speculative' trivial,, perhaps wqrthy- of pdbUca* 


Uk+hTTCT 9 ■* ■ fa chmiuij 

pee sal Ole throughout a text or con- 

pjsauori,;Soojp the potential »e- 


on Rules of Grammar ”, Joshua marks." For example, this sort of ' hypothesis., that a speaker'^ mastery . tfon as discussion nofos in some. pro- 
Fishman on “The Sociology of 1 analysis easily explains; what > is : of truth coiiaVtidns tan hc represen- f essiona J: .jouinal but yiOt deserving 

Language", ami Charles J. Fiflmoro otherwise — ** '" il K “ “ c, ”" > ~ s '”’ 

on “Topics in Lexical Semantics", or six o'i 
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Bearing witness 


By Patrick McCarthy 


nr-Nj’K di: da rida : 

Tdnioignagc ChnJticn 1941- 19-14 
376pp. 


bora don. I'hrongliuut the war most . 

bishops ignored Tdmnignagc Chit- D u rffinohancpn 
tien and Mgr Rninlics of Monte- By rlCIiry LltUlgnaUSCn 
pel lie r, iv Jin seems to linve lucked 

elementary common sense, chose — — " 

February 1944 to denounce it. BIIWARII C. HANSEN : 


Subverting the Catalans 

decline under l ? ru 

I ' institutions nl rin mi iiuiutimuy mis proved 
nil ii-s /lereu-liiisvd of tlu* must pou'iit 10 bs ir 
bines " mid dm racier* The antlu.i-v . 


.sinns. The decline under Prancu throughmii Sim in whu /. 
ot the social insulations nl rural iiuuiiimtiy has nrwvJl ™ 
Cutiileinii — with 
fiutiily "cinnl 


A choice of two Chaucers 


60fr. 


— As the hierarchy closed ranks be- u nr al Catalonia under the Franco 

pads ■ Fd IT inns Snpiarrfi I' 111 *?, Vil 'iy antI ,,s ll,e Vatican lost iicKiine 

itself in the labyrinth of diplomacy, The Fate of Regional Culture since 

. . Chad let spoke nut. lie knew that 

-n — — Catliolics were prone to anti- 

semitism and that Xavier Vallat, a 
leader in rln< campaign against 


In 7Vfuotgniig<> Chrdtien 1941-1944 leader in the „„ 

Renee Uddarida traces the history Jews, was a Catholic So TC prin- 
ot lit is Cm I id lie Resistance move- ted 20,000 of its Amis&nites, which 
mem, which set out to combat the demonstrated that nnv attack nu 
" iibo- pagan ism” of the Nazis, it Jews was an attack on humanity 


the Spanish Civil War 
182pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£ 8 . 


Rural Catalonia under the Frauen 
Regime is a social anthropological 
sutdv of die Alt Punedcs, a region 


was founded by a Jesuit, Mre and hence on. Catholics. Xor was ‘rbCBin s m/fSe milcs lnlan 
C It Millet, who was an expert on Ger- Chaillei lured into the trap of anti- . Jfi md is named as the 

man theology and had seen for htm- communism. While the Nazis ex- n?SJS5i rKS In 11 

self linv Hn> Nh?ic hnrl haracuJ nlnitpH r n fVirhni:,. _c tOUIlt Of 5i|»Hrllsn cnauipHgtie. ill an 


self how rite Nazis had harassed 
the Christ i arts in Tiihingeti. Chattier 
decided l hut the Church must run 
compromise with die New Order : 
Tdinni^nufte. Chrdtien would bear 
witness to Catholic independence. 

Chnillct began work at Lyon in 
1941. If Vichy wns P£ train's capital, 
then Lynn, which was flooded witli 


plaited the Catholic dislike of 
Marxism in order ro rally support 
for tire war in Kiism'ji, TC insisted 
that the prime enemy was the 
pagan swastika. Sometimes the 
militants of Timet giutce Chretien 
even sold L’/fiuiiaimd, and * vice 
versa. 



By Victoria Rothschild 


antithesis, the “bar culture" tlmi 
“substitutes the exaltiiiinn of indi- 
vidual success for the muNiiniint 
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ALFJILD DAVID : 

The Strumpet Muse 

Art and Morals in Chaucer's Poetry 

288pp. i Bloomington: Indiana 

University Press. (International 
Book Distributors) £9.35. 


Southern 

a ■ . „ , - -ress (Trans- 

Atiantic Bonk Service i. $15. 

The Life and Times of Chaucer 


facts of power to the 
... and thtur culture ", 

. - - - -- — - — ---- Although ChatUet did not want he focuses oil the 

refugees and was sheltering the ™e movement to become political, traditional Catalan 

newspapers that had left German- « inevitably did so. Front tho out- institutions before 

necuplcfl Paris, was the capital of set ” attracted the small, pre-war modernization, 

ilia Resist nn eo. Chui Met mot Henri Catholic left.. Both its arrested 

Frenay, founder of tho Combat 

work. Frenay paid for the 

number of Tenia iguana Chretien 
and rite same militants distributed 
both publications. Combat 
emphasized moral values ... 

opposed Justice to the Nazi belief mor ly active 
in strength. 

" Chretien .iucmiiw h moral aw temoignage 

war uot 


appendix mi field procedure the vicinal success for the inidiiionut : l,c ' , , »«* fails m ‘ ^ ' 

aurhnr explains bow lie gamed 3011) Cnhiltin social cnnsciuuMtcss " In ,s I,u ‘ . rah* of the I’uiula”? 3Z8pp ' Cape. £7.50. 

hi the course or surveying the locals his view, the distinctive features of nwiiiitiiniiiB a sen» 

m their locals. F award t. Hausen (.niiilun rural society succumbed to 4 Ki " «ml Miliduriiv and ™ . 

has combined personal contact mid me rmliticul mid economic dictates ren midi*r tc* nmi-t*Jiolai« f#h * here arc? , scents, two great col- awareness as an artist by basing his 
acuta observation to “relate tlie nl the cmiirstl giivcriiiucnt. itself "V h'.siilf (micIi ,,s X „ V£ .™' lections of poetry existitig in thesis 


between Chaucer and his listeners. 
As Chaucer’s artistic sense started 
to supersede the conventional and 
moral vision, n conflict arose 
between his two roles— as medieval 
moralist and modern poet— which 
was to remain unresolved. For 
although in die end, David writes, 
“ die artist triumphed over the 
moralist”, this very triumph caused 
Chaucer to denounce his art, 
appending to the Canter Inna Talcs 
the notorious Retrace iouns. in 
which he drops his poetic mask and 
ieappt-ars as the exemplary medi- 
eval man. 

It is a pity that Professor David 
spoils an otherwise vahtnble dis- 
cussion of Chaucer’s growing solf- 


s mil— it dnes no: follow that there lagiae Deorum ami Macrobius's 
is no moral stance implicit in liis Snturimiio— or, indeed, in the alche- 
work or that the reader is not heiug mical sources where he was natur- 
invited tn share in it. It is a mark ally somewhat more eponymous— 
of the artist, uot that lie makes no Mercury was regularly used as a 
judgments, but that lie engages our symbol of die devil rather than of 
attention so completely that we con wisdom, eloquence and harmony, 
make the judgments for ourselves, then not only would a i-einterprcia- 
And Chaucer was such an artist, not don of many key passages be re- 


only at the beginning of his career, 
but _ also at the end. Professor 
David's schematic approach ob- 
scures dint truth, and leads him to 
a dubious interpretation both of 
Chaucer's poetic sensibility and of 
his moral sense. 
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carefully rcomsiriiciiiig while his morality required that lie 
the world picture that lie reflected^ uphold Troilus’s ideal of fidelity, 

A„,t h | s ardstic glfts Ied llim lo co i e . 

brate and endorse die more human 
faithlessness of Crisevde. Chaucer, 
he tvrites, " was of Cnseyde’s party 
without knowing it”. 


-i . — . . among Catholic 

ill. It joined Tdmaignttge students, took over die newspaper 
. . . hi stressing e moral C owner francais du Tdmoignaet 

patriotism, which saw die war uot Cftrtlieii, he gradually introduced a 
nr a nationalise struggle but ns a political line. The struggle against 
defence of traditional French fascism was driving die movement 

vn]ue5 like Hborty. closer w th. working cUm. and hilpVd .ubverF the Car.'.: ft‘iV.dsV B hr" n"w nr 

■1 Jrr'^'og entl-commu- la.. ]nlicril»n ; c w teni wh e roby_ll, c Hnnac,,-, „“ rlfo Jih, Jw? " 


Roughly spies king, the first is the 
the medievalist, the 
the modern critic. 


The overlap between 


two 


; On the deceiving end 


, «»bowimiiuu. -m a ecu — “ . ii , 1 LS moral 

the notion of bearing witness” P*^ 1 «tisni led it to demand social 
was perhaps tho most fundamental !*,, r ??‘ l * le Liberation it called, 
concept in a Resistance which could like Combat, for a second French 

not ntHLch the Nazis on tlie battle- J^vnluuon. The auintositv between — - — — — — — — — 

f ,e, o- Catholics and anti-clericals was put 

At- first only 5,000 copies of WIS By C.. M. WofldhoiISC 

WiuoigniiBe Chrdfien were printed. Bf* SW J5S?2J 9no , di T,) ® militants - . ' 

Tlioh gradually a network was built ?h# w« C ° i d aa i y ’ ^liort I nearly, to — ■■ • — ■ 

up throughout the Sthem zone - °<? n « *» 

In nt id-1 343 the movement Stebi Pr a S D l , ,h^ d l a \* d , C ‘ ,C Chu J ch In 


even Into the now’ German” ttrrT- ?SJ, y rrora lts lr «l | tlonal conserve 
tories 6 f Alsace -.and-' Lorraine. 


lilVKN MONTAGU i 
Beyond Top Secret U 
192pji. Peter Davies. 


This thesis ought to require a 
detailed criticism to establish it. 
But David gives very little real 
criticism ; he derives his conclusion 
understandable for from certain dominant abstractions, 
many respects a niffi- He suggests that poetry can provide 
honk's niuiir wnch. smi.M P" 4 '"' .'"Ji 2 "* water, and the highly policed images only of what is concrete and 

...... - - M ""' * mal1 M ” P* mliuf l»*ir». Wilt* surface of his poetry overlays and transient, so that Chaucer, who as 

, “"reals intriguing, and a poet works through imagery, can 

depths, represent the concrete reality of 
author Cnseyde’s fickle passion, but not 
cuurtlv the abstract ideal which tortures 
nar- Troilus. He then concludes Ibut 
or to wirhout real argument) that the 

. . „ - ----- — speaks love wliich Chaucer most vividly 

ironically and wheat seriously, tvhen describes is also die love which Ills 

with ins own voice and when with poetry implicitly, and in spite of 

the voice of another, to discover himself, upholds. But 'surelv that 

at what point we share the joke does not follow. (Does poetry work 

| ...... ... | . and at wnat point wo are the object onlv tlirouah imagery? Is vivid 

5414,4 ♦•• •"wiiimii «f cow of It. But this hardly justifies the represenKtion always a kind of 

I ■ ml, Mlbl " i ‘ d fO^emlsni of methort niid outlook endm^eihent ? Students of Milton 

„ - ‘ * IW ** nn J9. which Ciiaucerwui scholarship in- and Dante will see here uni abstract 


level imelligence I here has ever 
52, . I,s . ,n, »’‘ l | fHiiiinis ii|trt-;iiiiiM. ,i„. 

, ^ bus . ulrtwdy doscrlbed ■ in - devices 
The Man Who Never Was. formed ' d 
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Naturally there were losses: ttvo of , Mtue Bddanda tells her story with ,, , , „ 
the magazine’s printers were V m , ng caro - A student at Lvon Undoubtedly working in Intelli- 
arrested and died in concentration SST ,B f and a member of Bcnce 1 , nuSt havc bean tho most 

camps, while the Marseilles net- T C» alie .livod, the movement which “Sreoable way to spend the dis- 
work was infiltrated by the Gestapo she 8 now recreating. Her patientlv 8 K re01,l) ic years of Hitler's War. 
As it -grew, Tdnioignage Chrdtten r oseRr «wd book also has a tonicnl "What could be more enthralling ” 


, 8 « Brew, Tdmaigflage Chritieti researated book also has a tonica! „ wnat ratiid DC more onlltralliiig ”, 
developed service* which helped 1 " ter ‘« t - The break with conservtt' ?"! C11 MonU a“ rhetorically asks, 
Jews and other. refugees and printed V> BS J e » t0 a Wowe ring of left- l,IHn tfl . rc ? d botl1 whnt ou r >*ulers 




quired, but also a revision of the 
standard assumptions about the 
medlevals’ attitude to their pagan 
inheritance. 

But there arc also blatant inac- 
curacies. For example, we are told 
that Chaucer, in The Parlement 
Professor Gardner, well known as °J ?°, ule ?t 4 >ne 31 S mentions the 
a poet and novelist, approaches AnttclaUiUamis of. Alain de Lisle, 
Chaucer from the historical point of wnoreas In fact tho Jlno does not 
view. The Poetry of Chaucer Is ™er< 3 ly mention but actually names 
published in conjunction with liis Alain s other great work, die De 
new biography and background “lanctu Naturae. Tins might seem 
study The Life and Times of a , Hiinor slip, but to the Chaucc- 
Chaucer. In Tho Poetry of Chaucer, ™n > c will probably givo rise to a 
in which he confronts almost the certain distrust. For tits De Planctu 
entire canon of Chaucer’s works, he Naturae was one of the most impor- 
attempts to present a coherent and jS? 1 * expositions of literary neo- 
accurnto synthesis of recent critical "la ton ism in the medieval period, 
discussions. Making no claim for was a , profound influence on 
originality but with soma neat pun- „ . nr,: , mid , poetry of Franco and 
nlng of his own, Gardner rehearses Engird. Chaucers namins of it 
and endorses many of the most in- Provides n direct clue to uls own 
teresting current theories : his in- bought hi The Parlement of Foules. 
trigulng accounts of, soy, the alle- Gardners careless remarks reveal 
goricai organization of tite General H somewhat casual attitude to the 
Prologue according to tlie Platonic subject; they also ensure that the 
tripartite division of the soul, of ,!*“ k .““ ot f erve as , the reliable 
Chamberlain’s analysis of tlie Parle- "JJxoauciion for students that it 
ment of Ponies in terms of musical purposes to be. 
symbolism, and of Grennen's work Unlike Professor David. Professor 
on alchemical imagery In the Second Gardner does not havc n dominant 
Null's Tale, are bound to arouse the thesis, unless It is the simple but 
student's interest. But Professor true contention that Chaucer is a 
Gardner offers no additional en- post whose work is as relevant to 
couragement ; authorities and refer- the interests of the modern reader 
ences in the notes are largely res- RS anything written today. But he 
trlcted to the secondary sources, and does feel that he can casL light on 
though the book is clearly intended that contention b v a new scholarly 
to be q companion volume to tiie theory : that Chaucer’s narrative 
biographical study it Would be far method is an expression of the 
more useful if there were some in- nominalism that Imd been ex- 
dicadon— even of editions cited-- pounded by William of Ocldtatn and 
of how to follow up the many leads which was taught at Oxford in 
that arc offered. . Chaucer's day. (In The Life and 

Thera are hdi'er Instances, too, ' Times of Chaucer he speculates ' 
where the book fails in its claim U8 * v . „ as . to , ,wh<Hhei] 

to present an accurate introduction Chaucer actually attended Oxford 
to a reading of Chaucer’s poetry. A a jioitnE man.) The theory is 
master of tlie throwaway line .Mid ®“^P r ^ in8 5®.*!?° CJiaucor, not a 

unsubstantiated aside, Gardner re- given to hiding hls intellectual 

intJuences, never once formulates a 


rite Action Frangitise 
hca wore sorely tern 
Mme Ii^ilar] da no 
Perain'.s . call for a 
appealed to Catholics 
dlnal' Baud rill art 



By G. L A. D. Draper 


P ^ ce the 

months. Bight 
states, had to r 
on die verdicts 


then the poem 
author’s moral 
qualities as art. 

anti hpurfii iti» srnwwu iwHOBr. it is a necessary *«■ “ 5 u,p V.. Precisely when one 
Gviniitn, il.m .1 i |S «* su^t a focus on Chaucer’s approadies literature with the aims 

^ , hls Glance on a poetic of Ae modern critic (for whom tho 

.1 i in-, wuicn tWW facade, $1 rat attention will be drawn reader’s response tends to take pre- 

..." ,Ca i away from his subject; for to con- “den ce oyer philosophical abstrac- 

1 1 icli h inivnfd 1 on thig one aspect of his Jions) that these distinctions 

, c",. rh.inS ««,' m a literal sense the most between aesthetic and'pioral, artist 

M,ir tin mi -yill almost inevitably and preacher, ought to seem least 

conclusion that there rewarding. If a writer is reluctant 
• to unearth. Too often to moralize— If, like Chaucer, he 
problems and the sup- prefers dramatic to didactic expres- 
which divides tlie - - — ,,, i m i — 

Vheii the V-hiiii!h\ i\ t -Vv falliniJ. :*»«“■»« Iram the post-Re naissance 

vous 
rivul 

often - .. . i 

Consequently 0 ir n 8 was * 1 n #™ 11 becoming niridcm*, iireviiy ani* v^ B ° tb Alfred David and John 

■ - was never effec- .... ■ Gardner are awai-e of the difflcul 


marks, for example, that “a ‘Can- * n “ u 4 Bn ® es » n « ve »* once formulates a 
terbury Tala’ is, in Middle English nominalist thought directly, nor 
s ]ane ‘a lie*” and that Mercury °veit refers, so far as I can tell, to 
is fdeuiifled “in alchemy with UJnkor. Yu* Iw 

botli the ‘phllo sordt er’s child* f u „^/® f P e4 1 fo tia 

and the Devil”, and, in the absence ) w p i J y . 1 h a t b elo n g to 
of any references at all, iha reader 5 l< x T C , lCer j 3 * 

has to take titese provoentivo sug- «? e 

gesdons on trust. If a Canterbury W». ll ?® re . i J 0 P? e Rb 1 * 0 ’ 

Talft waq n He faud the OED nt s 0 P n, “ I opinion that Is fairly widoly 
SS 'links otherwfee) this miist ag, ‘ e ? d “ [t is ^at Platonism and 
S v affMt our raadlna of the n^alism are incompatible. But 
wliole wo^in but 

»“wh« A d o Si ta SI theTuS ; h T t P ^fTdeafa™ e %bft?r ct tor, s 7rim 

mythological and iconograpluc ^ JJ?™ Teat 5 uehtr know 

that my Idea is * right * tier . . , can 
SSL I meaningfully communicate my 
idea to you 1 ’. And that non- 


myrnojogicai ana iconograpnic t u Q conc .. eta r ca ~ ~ "" 

sources, such as Boccaccio’s Genea- that my . right 


Faustus, from Hell 


The mortgage must be paid by now 
The bond expired, 

Those endless documents 
longer needed 

used to write in mirror Latin j, 1 , 

li ‘oolr a* 1 liTinn/J 


pencil tlj(. Judgment ? Hit Nuremberg ^ftiot,. : . 

-■•Rf'-iL ' s* relatively' sliort'i 

[fme. Tito overall length of! 

Ww ,jrf«Mvely short 




sequitur is nl] that he offers by wav 
of argument both for the theory o'f 
norainalism and ’ its presumed hj- 
fluencc on Chaucer, as wall as for 
the further striking claim that 
nominalism was a form of thorough- 
going scepticism. 

Tffie thesis that the true object 
of knowledge is a particular and 
jjMjj ^ v^a-sal 6 «|d to imply 


r- - — .—'i. '. 




, IIIUUUU,UUI 1 

uie works for students — they 
approach the pojnt of reconciliation 
between " medJevaJ ” and " modern ” 
the two opposite points of 
Professor David alqrhig at' 


nii;Btand 'too close judicial dccisloni wJ. wnich j the mended ta hit fellow 
e trial ftk-. anyobe partictilar CCI «lf»rh Sptep-be serienccd to i 

f tb- makk 'tii nm night ?lddte apparent 

y?P . X ' .Speer nnd an dte^fS 


- &fdable ' ?t?n ^ lt0 ° clos ® ^diH fl ] *e mended 

of our generation- __ 
assessment of -its place in' 
of human affairs, in .'all . 
tude; 1 
pclled 
meht 
:.«ri 
■» 

.'.g 

tfe trial to- daMVbuF^mMtTe ‘ShSf* W 
>td that writetw 


ne instruments whirl! u w kill one vww, rroiessor liavio aiming at' 

ay on were virtual^ rather than another wmcal directness and Professor 

pners broken bv a# Montagu decided that ii-.S Gardner at comprehensive scholarly 
and other t£vi c £ , b n e€ ? use ** victims ^ expr ’ 1 

oontrolled by Sir iohn ?! populated areas. p. 

i XX Comrnitteo, neutral fS’C? 1 ’ t,w ii would have 
(esjjerially Spaniard! \a : C «»*«'aT l^ndun. Wirit 
be relied .identify a particular indinW 


particular indivui 
it a huh cow 
solved that o* 

ir- Tng"7hd“^^“ cers at t,ie recelv"- —"*“■« »»«>««■ / . . • ! : vm 

3,1 . many ways in tvhirf lfl .j J,CVCrtlie,eS5 r P*S bonk ranks with theJa'LjJk! 

«■ coujd Kron Puffin 

hands..: System as one of. dip ipcoinC* 
inward . «cwunb of the secret' war- 
a JUS indeed cotMrtMMiM? , 

in ^ 5 p€nsab)c to each othgf » 
s J2? v i ,il be to the definitive M 

JB*S- c ‘ md6S,lne 

were the 
tubes 


Professor Bavid finds in Chaucer's 
works a recurrent note of . self- 
Consciou 9 ness. He argues in ,The 
''trumpet Afuse that Chaucer’s 
avelopmont as a poet illustrates, 
‘the struggle between the moralist 
p : calls for judgment and the 
st who refuses to judge' 1 . His 
iff poems, Lhottgh they contain 
e seeds of his subsequent libera- 
ls* •" ore - nevertheless largely 
iyorned by the requirements of 
e- mpdieva] court audience : they 
« span as stylized and derivative^ 


Hell with God 
Hoping the nitnnbo-jumbo might 
Catch Nature unprepared. 

And we’d find on the parchment, 

*e=mc a \ I 

It's over now : the stars 
Have lost their influence. 

They’re on the run : astronomers 

Can see them blush. , . , .. 

Come, sing the new. Credo : 

The sun’s a ball of gas ; the heart a pump ; 
The earth is very old ; '■ 

The arm’s a lever and the epe a lens S ■ 

Belief ’s a bubble ; ■ 

The sun stands still ; the solar system moves 7 
The moon is cold ; t : '. 1 

The universe s finite without end: 1 •• 

Atid Hell's a fable. ; ' - . . ! \ t 

Caul come out now? -■ • 




Laurence Lerner ' 




Mifttrenriy, iliat Chaucer, In the 
Caii fer burp Tales, presents us with •. 
pothtrig more uhnri an array of 
individuals, divorced from any 
r ■ universal moral meaning. The , im- 
pucanon is diet any writer who. . 
refrains from explicit moralizing 
end concentrates instead on the 1 
representation of individual, . Jlf e, ; 
whose rtterfiod - Is dramatic rathei; 
man didactic, is h coVer t‘ nonilna - 1 
li 9 t, and also a covert sceptic wlp>. 
befaeves,‘« along' with Professor 
Gardner, that mere is ''nothing we' 

. can really . know ”. 1 ; Shell- a ; claim ; 
' does nothing more than provide 
■dubious historical audxnity for the 
“ pensofta problem wititout in 
aaiy Uray; ill amjm ting: ■'■■either-.- the : 
poetry: or tite life and times of the'- 
poet. . . ..■• - 

. like The Poptfy of Chaucer, The ■ 
Life and Times-derives its ehroority 
• almost enth^y": frt^l ' secondary 
materiel. As Gardner confesses, ,r I ■ 
have gatiiarod the avaHatte echo- 1 
ferly In * ■ heap” This 

" book too abounds in careless - and 
ill-judged asides 1 wp are told tfbat 
m \ ,CWW . j^iyeti;Lqpgil«^» ? d^fe- 


Lopmcnt with distaste, that our 
word “ tri-rial ” is derived from the 
triirijim of sulijccls situlk-d in tltc 
medieval schools, that “what catnc 
before Chaucer, In France especially 
. . . was wine-sipper*s paetry”. and 
so on. But whero is the evidence 
that Chaucer read Langlantl, or that 
he did s-o with “ distaste ” ? Where 
Is the evidence tli«tt Sk cat's and the 
OED's etymalogv fur “ trivial " is 
mistaken ? And how can one recon- 
cLIo Gardner’s views oil medieval 
French literature with Dante's 
extravagant admiration for Arnaut 
Daniel, or with the considered judg- 
ment of those well- known carouse is, 
Eliot and Pound? 

Nevertheless, The Life and Times 
of Chaucer remains a more valuable 
book for tlie student of Chaucer in 
that it surveys historical and social 
facts which may very well be un- 
familiar to him. It is vital to a 
proper understanding of Chaucer 
that the contrast between the seif- 
consocouG -chivalry countenanced by 
Richard n end tne ugjy realities of 
Jdfe at the time of the Black Death 
and the Peasants’ Revolt should be 
fully depicted* and one must be 
grateful for Professor Gardner’s 
attempt to do this. Hr offers a 
well-constructed, derailed and read- 
able history of tho period. 

One cannot but be dismayed 
therefore by tho tone of remorse- 
less platitude with which the con- 
cepts and experiences of medieval 
man are conveyed. “ It hardly needs 
saying”, Gardner says, “that the 
world Into which Geoffrey Chancer 
was born was not like ours. ...” 
He goes on, “ One need not talk oF 
such bloodcurdling horrors as . . 
thereby introducing — admittedly in 
good medieval rhetorical fashion — 
b lame and lengthy catalogue of the 
things of which “ one need not 
talk 1 ’ (horrors ranging from 
judicial torture to tho appalling 
habit of eating with one’s fingers). 
Such facts are Interspersed with the 
occasional wordly-wise generality, 
for example that “childhood In 
some respects is always the same, 
in other -respects different from age 
to •age”. The manner is that of 
the reassuring commonplace, the 
comforting representation of all 
human things as in one way very, 
very wonderful, but in another way 
wholly banal. Chaucer's death-bed 
scene,- as one might imagine, par- 
ticularly lends itself to this kind 
of treatment: just in time lio 
manages to call for his quill and 
ink and dashes off fcha Retracciouns, 
casts « last look at little Lewis and 
“Then an panic ho realized, but 
only for an Instant, that he wns 
dead, • foiling violently toward 
Christ”. 

Professor Gardner seems unable 
to decide whether he is writing tut 
imaginative portrait or n scholarly 
report. The book switches abruptly 
from a lengthy rehearsal of 
scholarly arguments (such as those 
concerning the parentage . of 
Chaucer’s first son), with notes apd 
queries from learned, journals, to 
sentimental rhapsodies on those 
unkuowablo parts of his life which 
no medieval record could possibly 
liaye preserved. Professor Gardner 
lacks the courage to leave his 
scholarship behind, and yet, ham- 
pered always by the weight of its 
humdrum facts. Ills imagination 1 
cannot free itself. A true “ Imagi- 
nary portrait” of Chaucer would be 
a pleasant thing indeed: but 

Gardner has neither the' style, nor 
tlie courage, not'! so to speak, the 
pure Impertinence, of a Pater. 

Tho history of Chaucer's tim4 is 
fascinating,, and for . all his . senti- 
mental commentary Gardner writes 
fluently and witli a serious < respect 
Tor (though Tittle ability to emulate) 
true Historical Scholarship. Hfs[ hook ’* 
ora, therefore, be read with more 
pleasure titan Its compendious com- 
panion i The publishers, indeed, are 
confident of Its success and havp 
embellished It with copious letter- 
ing and Illustrations by one J< Wplf 
in a mock-medieval style' clearly 
designed to fit the book for the 
American Christmas market. Ever 
since Grehdel , his beast’s-eye view 
of BeowUlf, John Gardner has- been 
determined to bringjuedieval litera- 
ture out of its* - P re-Rapb^elita mists 
into' .tho adolescent world of . the 
Tolkien - reader. , His influence is 
bound to bp tridespread. In both the 
biography and the Critical work ho 
claims, to be usib’g hls tricks av an 
imaginative, whiter to cast Jlghton 
the true Chaucer, the man and tbe 
poet, , in ways tjiat merC.. schojpuy 
ship oannpt. But . tine cannot .Kelp: 
tit inking that the fiatfn&4 o£: the 
V. Imaginative ’^ writing oijd the care- 
less ; scholarship iof its 'basi? ban 
combine ti either ,'ip to ' worthwhile 
criticism ndr 'serious history, and 
that L this fairyland, assault 1 on tho 
castle bf the’ medievalist definitely 
falls 1 between two toadstools. . ; . 
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Strangely enough, economic his- 
torians have not shown a great deal 
of interest in the First World War. 
They hove worried long enough 
about the world depression of ruo 
19.10s, though their concern lies not 
made I ik causes any more certain, 
and oita reason for this could ho 
tlicir failure to gat to grips with 
those features of the war that 
Itcjpod to make the greatest of eco* 


cion of l.ihdtir riiul cupildf. not 
because they were incompetent lint 
became they lacked (lie vision. 
Contrary in ihc iinpre.sdnii some- 
times given, it was toe striking 
superiority in material of the Uritislt 
nt the Somme offensive In 19 16 
that forced Germany to step up her 
osvn commitment and for the leap- 
frogging process to get under way 
with a vengeance. 

-The all-out economic blockade of 
the Central Powers was as much 
contrary to international law as the 
German practice of sinking mer- 
chant ships without warning. But 
just ns the submarine campaign line! 
only a minor effect on total Allied 
resources, so Hardsell suggests that 
little cun be said for the argument 
that the economic blockado was 
the iviif- winning weapon that left 
the German army “ unbeaten in the 
field”. True, Germany faced short- 
ages of some vital supplies but site 
effectively developed new nuutufac* 


ample, income ux could only he 
imposed bv the states and. iu times 
of inflation, turnover and prnfjis 
taxes could all too easily be pnssed 
on to the consumer and so intensify 
the unfortunate effects of the war 
on income distribution. Price con- 
trols held inflation in Germany 
down to only ahout 100 per cent 
over the war years, whereas In 
France and in neutral Sweden it was 
twice as high ; but internally the 
controls were often contradictory 
and ted to misuse of resources, nnd 
this artificial suppression of infla- 
tion certainly stored tip awful prob- 
lems for die future. 

At this macro level Hardach puts 
over the argument and the detail 
very well ; it is at the micro level 
that he is far less impressive and 
that ideology begins to get badly 

in the way. He tries (o assess war - . , — — 

profiteering from various compuny unemployment problems In 

figures of total profits but makes J" 0 J ?20s. In Sweden, it was never 
not the slightest attempt to relate les jf nor cent mid in Norway 


If one of tliv great merits of 
ITurdacir. hook is Hie insight it 
gives Juki the economies of con- 
ti nofi i .i I European luiui tries, it is 
a weakness of AUlrroft’s companion 
volume linn he dm** mil do this, 
for Ills is very murit founded upon 
an Anglo-American viewpoint. C-er- 
taiiHy students will find ii a very 
comprehensive survey of Ihc litera- 
ture and he is quite s-luivp here and 
there on snmc weak anu'lytinil 
aspects. He shows quite dearly, fur 
example, the * 

argue that the 

tion had the merit ot keeping 
u n cm ploy me in low ; id] it did was 
to hold up i 
for 


The practice of ecstasy 
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'In* 1920* wore on. Delphi < Possession in the Nepal 
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Ails and 


error of ulm.se who }Y 1,r hi, JY L,,, di-tl one aspect eft — — 

l* German hvper-tnfla- l , «*«im-o-tii*rniuii struggle ond t 

f ,™ C r U NorIu.V , r»r , ?r There few countries which 

t 1 low: all it did was jvunii.iii tin mi e— quickly chzu are more varied socioloaicalW than 

.'!RJ!. p ! ,<llK:l ' WM .temporarily, I'lleguuues. |„ Franro^j Nepal : its numerous erSnic groups 


sideration of the phenomenon ns 
such. 

Some interesting facts emerge; 
for example, that shamans among 
the RajI in south-west Nepal aro 
retained fn a jojimoii-like system in 
which they are regularly paid by 
client villages and are duty-bound 
therefore to come out nnd perform 
ceremonies. In other ureas shamans 
may be in competition for clients. It 
is clear from numerous articles in 
this book that ecstatic pracrLes uf 
exist not only 


classification, bawd mi the dimen- 
sions of time and space iu the occur- 
rence nf possession. Lewis's “ peri- 
pheral possession " is retained as 
one CHtegnry (the case when some- 
one is possessed involuntarily at 
miy lime and iu any place), the 
other three are: “ rente a mute pos- 
session" (for exnmple die re- 
incarnate Buddhas of the Sherpas 
and Tibetans, who are “ posses- 
sed " for life hut tied to par- 
tic ulnr monasteries or temples), 
"oracular possession" (occurring at 



EgFfi* slnimaus^d M,iT 3 designated ’times of rituals, and spe-. 
HTS-SL S Z^*rL?-To S 55 cific Jidly Places, as with die dhami 

ecstatic <> f Western Nepal), nnd “tutelary 
ecstatic -vhe,, t \ mo { s dcaig- 


llu- ground of physical dcstrvrf Some of these groups are highly 
insisted on adding pensions, i stratified internally on caste prln- 
since Germany woujd never du> clpies, others have a more tribal or 


li | -y .-t-.N.i.*- oucinjn iu icittiD 7 m mil wuy viuinuiiiy WUIMU IlCVGr mtiua nave u mui u llauhi ui 

t- techniques and produced these absolute amounts either to “'d Denmark much more. Unfiiriii- full claim the result was a re* kin-based social organization!— most 

nomic crises Inevitable. The cons* *Jin tennis for many of turnover or to capital employed. He nately tins inability of European but ion of paymeiu away fe are a complex mixture of the two, 


quenco is that, though Gcrd Hm 
dach may have had more 
ju finding enough worthwhile 
literature to bring together 

did Derek AIcTcroft, lie Itad a 

belter opportunity to soy something 
arresting and original. Aldcroft 
confines himself almost entirely to 
works in English and bos produced 
a book that Is competent, conven- 
tional and uuoxciting. Hardach 
has used a wider range of sources . , — , ------- 

to produce a more controversial P l,,se3 for nei'- Certainly it was the cannot, for example, accept hix 
hook, in pnris much better and in ;C l, ! ort sur RJ lts not imports as such argument that the Peace Settlement 

E aria fnr worse thnn AldcrofCs. It :■ WM . th i significant contribu- actually promoted German economic 
as, too. a fairly pronounced idee- t0 tnc Germnn war effort, but 8‘Owih without a very much more 

logical bias mid is sprinkled with " 

the collapses of liberal capitalist 
worlds, profiteering arms makers, 
rapacious landlords and tile like: 
you can take or leave these as you 
wish, though now and then they lead 
llurdnch into serious analytical 
errors. 


away (; 

the slty 
delibenj 
run airij 


Religious life Is similarly compli- 
cated, since each group Is able to 
determine its own characteristic 
orientation by giving greater or 
lesser weight to the patronage of 


the native religions but 
strictly Hindu cults (the 
oracles at coriuin temples) and in 
Buddhism (the tuijra-master of the 
Mahataku puja performed by many 
Nepali and Tibetan groups). 

Uex Jones attempts to pull all 
this together in his Initial paper, 
" Spirit Possession and Society in 
Nepal He acknowledges the 
pioneering work of I. M. Lewis in 
the sociology of ecsti 


ecstatic religion, 
but concludes that Professor Lewis's 

classification nf the phenomenon .«,„ 

into central and peripheral cults is p n ff a , nd u 

lnademiatn tn deal with th« rnm. PO*es*m . described « 


possession" (when time 
noted but space is not, as is the case 
with the jhakri found over much of 
eastern Nepal). Thus, tutelnry and 
oracular possession ore designated 
as to time, while peripheral and re- 
incarnate possession are not; and 
reincarnate and oracular possession 
are designated with regard to space, 
whilo poriplicral and tutelary pos- 
session are not. 

This schema has a certain ele- 



"Hfi P° rc convinced by all Ffciso Indication of Kis Reasons* for 

this if Hardach were mote specific believing ' 
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The key to success In the econo- 
mic win- was me ability to mobilize 
resources ' ' 

degree, 
had not 
the aim 
more 


about the shortages of strategic 
materials that were not overcome 
aud also about, the loss to tile Ger- 
man economy of Foregoing the 
benefits of international specially- 

But in an economic battle of this 
nature Germany was surely doomed. 


that the eastern territories 
forBil u,ldered t,iat growth be- 


ing of It. Peter Tomiu recently 
b|id us effectively emiugli wlr.it 
did not cause the American slump 
but was woefully wcuk when It 
came to saying what might have 
caused it. More recent work has 
given weight again to the mulci'- 
consumpi in nisi case— llnrduch will 


Pits and pendulums 
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present available, a splendid in tra- 
duction to n complex subject. 

The post-tint loitalirui Inn period is 
treated by Israel Heikuiitcli in vei v 
diffurom style. An air of sentl-offt- 


grew. . 

ever might be the mitword sip 
slum-run iwuspertty. When i 
ccnnonin- downturn came In I 
l’*urnpe was hopelessly divided! 
inier|>l:iv of politics and ccowi 
over deeply fell national grierti 
and aspirations was mici.il it. 
duvelupiueiit of the crisis. 


in ruvoor of oil and even in (it 
of that grand failure, nirt 
power, over the l'ISI)* mid W 
is iKiiolili- l. Hrre Mr llvrl''*- 
hux done his homcmirk. unit 
regrets that lie li.is s„ little Ilf 
on lire last cHmh «i the switdh 
the massive liiveMitioti and o> 
siott plaits since |«»7J, nnd ihoM 
hook has to end with the sum 


among a wide range of Nepalese 
grouns is therefore very welcome; 
It adds substantially to our know- 
ledge of specific examples of spirit- 
possession, and also gives a basis 
for comparison and theoretical con- 


Inadequate to deal with the com 
plexity of Nepal. In particular bo 
disagrees with Lewis’s claim tint 
central possession functions to up- 
hold public morality In small, fluid 
communities. Ho writes, “ . . . the 
articles presented in this book do 
not bear this out. We find c central 
possession cults' in such highly 
stratified, societies as India, Nepal, 
find Tibet, and they are not always 
associatod with public morality, or 
political reactions to social change 

He proposes instead a four- fold 


this book. Nevertheless we may 
question whether it is an advance 
on Lewis. Lewis’s theory was essen- 
tially sociological: central cults 

exist to promote social norms, peri- 
pheral cults are against them, or 
at least distinct from them. One 
may ngree or disagree with this 
idea. But it is questionable whether 
Jones’s categories ore really of 
much sociological relevance; any- 
thing in the world may be classi- 
fied by the dimensions of time and 
space, but is Ibis what we want 
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economies 
even to 
Second \ 
with the 

•JK* fl ,0I1 8 rfwo to achieve any- 
thing approaching a full mobilizo- 


...» .. i . short wars that 

®'i d ht uny enso did not have 
the administrative apparatus for 
anydnng else. In Germany, for ex- 


commons 


By Robert Gascon 


JJSiS [° f booka 4ovotall neatly to- 
gather to form a continuous history 
Z coalmining industry over the 

aSoroarS dr8 e d ^ 0BTS * Tho 8t yIo and 
approach of the two authors avu 
however widely different. 

M. W. Kirby has producod a 


Thu author, however, is more In- 
terested in science und lecbnologv 
man in the . byznmiue politics of 


t!l»* M 
ac« 
urll. , . 

, - perttwj 

lessons tn |>c Jcnm t from ! 
(IruiUitiir Itisitti y uf coal siwM 
»yur, hut the aitthm- does not P 
Uiuni on us, ami they me not * 


tell I»ow through divine Inter- 
man I«s become what he 
a mortal, sexed, cultural 
tasting joy and torment. 
O’Flahorty's book confronts 
i this torment, tha physical 
and moral evils of life. The problem 
of evil and theodlcv lias been 
handled from tho Wosteni per- 
spective by scholars from Lelbmz to 
Paul Ricoeur. Does the problem 
exist In Hinduism? In the Vaismava 
myth of the Crow-demon this power- 
ful and conceited demon lusted after 


pro- 


COLIN TUDGE : 

This Fartibie Business 
Ulpp. Faber. £3.95. 


toil units of vegetable or other 
tein are consumed. 

t !' is J ? ntl "»»> related points 

wi itiRt follows from it Is that wa 
2SS firosticfl . ,1 y economize In* the 
btteigy cost of food .production and 
dMtrjfiutlon. . Whedior Te Ud 
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instrumental In reuniting man with 
■' gbd in humility. The existence of 
' .. a vast number of myths concerning 

". .the origin of death pnd other, evils third type, which blame god, not to the study of religion in general 
is sufficient to show how preoccu* man. In conclusion she remarks that aud Hinduism in particular, 


ln IQ cus while 
coo™f,.:r if AlthougU ho 


concentrates on the politics of coni 
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pied Hindus were with the problem 
of evil. In The Origins of Evil iti 
Hindu Mythology Dr O'Fltuterty has 
collected these myths and has pre- 
sented them systematically. 

She has arranged her material 
thematically rather than historically 
-—Indian myths can hardly be 
tinted with any precision — and 
analyses rite central problem oE 
theodicy under different headings; 
including such typically Hindu 
approaches ns tho invention of evil 
as a remedy for the, overcrowding - 
of heaven, the teaching of heresy 
by gods and the paradox of good 
demons whose duty f/nu demons 
is to be bad. These approaches ore 
then discussed with reference to the 
Vedic, Epic, Pit ran ic and other 
classical canons; and to dm myths 
of devotional Hinduism. 

Dr O’Flalierty waits dll her con- 
cluding chapter before applying tho 
methods of comparative religion. 
She has shown that the four main 
elements of Ricoeur’s typology— 
myths about the drama or creation 
and the ritual vision of the world ; 
the Adamic myth and the eschato- 
logical vision ; myths about a 
wicked god and the tragic vision 
of existence ; and the Orohic myth 
of the exiled soul — are ail present 
in the Indian material. < But in 
Hinduism these myths arise with- 
out any recognition of personal sin. 
Hence it. emphasizes myths of the 


Hindus possess the ability to. regard 
a problem from more than one 
viewpoint simultaneously, which is 
particularly useful in approaching 
the problem of ovil and that it is 
wrong to look for a single Hindu 
approach to the problem of 
theodicy. .. 

I have Just two minor criticisms'. 
The book rarely uses the vast cor- 
pus of Vaisoava myths of Hinduism, 
though many would . be relevant. 
And it is dangerous to interpret the 
esoteric symbolism of Tantra in 
visual terms .alone. In particular, 
Tantra hardly differentiates between 
the Dangerous Mother (Kail) and 
the Beautiful Mother, embodiment 
of erotic pleasure (Kamakala). 

This is Dr O’Flaherty'a third book 
on Indian mythology, and the best 
yet. The range aud number of 
myths handled is dazzling. Some- 
times It is hard for on outsider 
to unravel tho thread, especially 
when the same myth reappears in 
several different contexts, or to fol- 
low the chronology when Tamil or 
tribal myths are used.; But this is 
a work of scholarship, Intended pri- 
marily for advanced students of 
Indology and mythology. Moreover, 
her fluent aud lucid style make 
reading u pleasure. Occasionally 
perhaps she oversimplifies in order 
to let tho language flow (patala is 
not really hell"). Nevertheless 
this book Is a major contribution 
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In Rural Life in Wcssax 1500-1900 
J- H. Battey has produced a brief 


from giving nmru than fW 
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tic trades us but i<m- making, . 
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restriction* have aim led ■* ,. i- 

omission of any diicussiod 
role of child lulmur wit hid n ,f * 
economy, or even to a consi 



to know ah nut them ? Tu nny case 
Janos has difficulty with the notion 
of " un design died lime", which is 
supposed tn apply tn bnih “ peri- 
pheral ** and " rci ncanime ” posses- 
sion. In fact the idt-a^ of time in 
the two cases are different: in the 
former “ unde signaled time” means 
sporadically or unpreilictuhly, while 
in tiie latter it means continuous 
or always pre.se tit. 

Tho whole area of study is very 
complex. As John T. Hitchcock 
points out in his intro duct Jon, the 
title ‘“'spirit possession” was only 
chosen for this book because ft 
covers most of uhe phenomenon 
described. The very riennes* of the 
materials presented makes even tit is 
generalization questionable : among 
tho Gur uhes, for example, ritual 
specialists- (pahju and khopre) with 
virtually identical social functions to 
the Nepali Jhakri shaman, are not 
possessed at all. but control the 
super natural world by other means. 
Meanwhile, ordinary Gurungs, parti- 
cularly children, or hi any case non- 
specialists, do become possessed 
and, according to Alan MacFarlane, 
enter trance states almost auto- 
matically when a certain rhythmic 
music la played ; this is not Inter- 
preted as being due to supernatural 
agencies. 

The book contains various sugges- 
tions as to how such material may 
be understood. Jones sees virtually 
all possessions as having the latent 
function of social advancement, the 
different forms it takes in the 
various edinic groups being related 
to the status and Institutions avail- 
able to the disinherited. But 
although thia tells us something 
about Nepalese society — -that there 
is an avcoue for social advancement 
through spirit possession — it does 
not go far enough in explaining the 
different forms of possession, which 
may pieaont several alternative 
types even within one group. 

A more specific, a:nd In ray view 
more original insight Is contained In 
Walter Winkler's paper on far wes- 

Souls apart 
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Gregory entered the nearby monas- 
tery of Narek at an early age. 
After receiving an excellent educa- 
tion, he settled down- there as a 
monk and a teacher. Among his 
many writings is a Commentary on 
Solomon’s Sang of Songs, as well 
as a number of eulogies and odes. 

The saint’s masterpiece Is his 
book of Lamentations, completed 
in 1002, after three years at con- 
centrated ' study and meditation. 
The work consists of ninety-five 
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Untouch ability (n Rural Gujarat 
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powers areisberfted tq‘tb'9 physldaf 
touch of If, while Megy IB Is read 
over the sick to cure them. 

Whether Gregory is “the most 
outstanding figure in - Armen ion 
literature , as claimed by Misdia 
Kitdfan, is 'perhaps - opAn (o' debate,' 
Some might bring forward the 
name of Ndrses winorhali ("the 
Graceful H ) from the medieval 
period, or one or other of toe poets 
and novelists of moddrn' dme& But 
there is no questioning tha sin- 
cerity and' . emotional' pathos bf 
these elegies, which pbrtraV most 


fp WjM, • 5T** “ special place belongs to St 
a 0 alyvfe Qf Narek, or Gtigor Narek- 

»twr$. to use the Armenian form. 


ri saint was born, about 950 ad, 
t . village toufih . of Lako Van, 
. m k astern Turkey. His father 


elegies or ' prayers in verse, touchingly the predicament of the 
addressed to God. The episodic human soul striving -for reunion 
form,. which has no continuous uar- .with the Infinite. . 

re in in r^rv'« f *' Mr Map’s volume invades the 

predornktantiy ' optenistic mood, pr0$& The translation is marked by 
or the Psalmist. , ' the Same’ Accuracy, elegance - T arld 

The style is intentionally roped- readability which ' we hbve admired 
tivo, heaping up epithets and pic- in earlier voluines of the Mashtots- 
tonal 1 VSHaUdns, ' to ! illustrate the Press series, which how : includes 
author's helplessness, relieved only individual volumes devoted to 
bv hope of Identification with an HovarinBs Totupanisti, Vahan To to- 
ri tint ate absorption in the vents, and Avetik issahgki&n, as 
Almighty. Gregory of Narek's well as , qu antliplogy. of Soviet 
Lamentations nave gained the Ani^enJaii pobtry in EoMish fran^- 
siatus ■ of a sacred book: faealirtg iation, ' ' ' * '* J "" ,. 


The Hindu casto system is rooted . 
In toe ancient history of India. 
While some Hindus aro excluded 
from It altogether, and called Out- 
casts, chose within it are classified 
in order of purity and Intellectual 
superiority: the Brahmins, toe pnet- 
prtests, being, at the top, and the 
Sudras, toe menials, at toe bottom, 
The social status of the Outcast, 
is considered to be $o low as to 
render him untouchable by those' 
within the caste system. - rt Thelr 
dress [shall bel tne garments of 
toe dead and they shall ' eat their 
food from broken dishes ; black 
iron [articles] shall be their orna- 
ments, and they must wander from 
place to place’*, enjoins toe Manus- 
miritif a Hindu scripture, compiled 
between 2(}0 no and 100 nc,. M -TbeJ* 
transactions [shell be] among them* 
selves and itoeir maJYiaga.Vrlth their 
equate.' .. At.- -night:.: 'they' shall- not 
wflk ' about - in villages and in 
towns ; and by day toey may go 
about for the purpose of their 
work, distinguished by m irks at the 
King's command. 11 And the work 
they, have bean condemned to do is 
sweeping S treats, scavenging, clean- 
ing gutters and latrine?, handling 
dead animals; and tanning. 

There' have, been many changes 
in India over the centuries out 
next to none In rhe social status 
• of,, or the functiw*ti reformed ,hy, 
toe Untouchables. Even., in the 
most . cosmopolitan and polyglot 
city of India today. It Is impossible 
to . meet a street-sweeper or a 
garbage-collector who .is dot an 
^Outcast.: Happily,- however, too 
impersonal, nature -of modern city 
life makes it almost impossible to' 
impose 1 toe-..- social., disabilities 
his tori csily! associated, with **un : 

''VT >' 

The. villages are different, thought 
Despite ’'much • enlightened , legisla- 
tion;' stemming from toe liberal 
values enshrined in. the country’s 


..const, 

abolisliei 


Umfdn. of 1950, i 
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M forthwith ", progress 1 towards the 


tern Nepal. He contracts the western 
ilhamit who has a well-defined rale 
at the temple but little contrul of 
the trance sequence, with the 
eastern Nepali j/iukri, who has no 
institutional off il jar ion but cjn call 
on a variety of spirits at will. Wink- 
ler suggests tout these arc two sep- 
arate processes uf piihsctsioti related 
to different cosmologies and con- 
scious ideas as to what the specialist 
is doing in each case. The dhami 
repre-se tits a process iu which an aJJ- 
powerful Immanent deity chaoses ta 
possess nti individual, and the jhakri 
a process whereby through earthly 
sources and techniques of control 
the individual con coll on the more 
distant deities and gain power over 
toem. 

This is related to different social 
contexts. In the Hindu temple, 
where there is an integrated hier- 
archy of greater and lesser 
deities, tho dlutini is one among the 
rhnkfed specialists, his place, depend- 
ing on the importance of the deity 
which possesses him. "In thesu dr- 
cum stances ”, Winkler writes, "the 
role of possession draws for its dyna- 
mism not upon ritual itself but upon 
tlih latent power of the hierarchy of 
deltici.” But in eastern Nepali 
groups where neither the spirits nor 
tho jhakri themselves are strictly 
ranked in relation to one another 
14 toe role of possession will draw 
upon the source of power offered by 
specialized -techniques and mater* 
ials ” 

In other words, possession cannot 
be given a blanket explanation ot 
tho “social advancement” or 
"oblique protest" type since whnt 
It actually ddes in society is cruci- 
ally dependent on what peoplo 
think it is doing. Winkler’s kind of 
analysis could be interesting for tlio 
Gurungs, too, since it is difficult 
to see that the social advancement 
theory could apply there. 

This book contains an abundance 
of excellent descriptive one? critical 
material and deserves tn be read 
widely, not only by specialists on 
Nepal but also bv am hinpol agists 
and others interested generally >U 
religion. 


social liberation of India’s 77 million 
rural UntouchabJos remains tardy. 

Tltia l* well borne out by too 
study of sixty-nine villages in the 
western state Of -Gujarat by r, P. 
DcsoJ. In order to deiurnuue too 
extent of un touch ability prevalent 
in ■ rural Gu jurat .today, Professor 
Desol- first broke it down bi iwmuy- 
four items of behaviour. Hnlf cif 
these pertain to the private sphere 
of life*, access to a cun* Hindu 
temple or home nr shop or well, 
working side by si da with a caste 
Hindu agricultural worker, being 
served by a barber or potter or 
tailor, and so on ; and the outer 
half to too public sphere — ncces* 
to public transport or .post office, 
seating arrangement In a school 
classroom, interaction between 
Outcast pupils and caste Hindu 
teacher, etc. 

• Not surprisingly, he found that 
the Outcasts face fewer barriers in 
public transport, schools und oilier 
public services than they do in 
situations of a personal nature. The 
.discrimination they fRca in the class- 
room or in a bus is minimal. In 
contrast, discrimination in the cuse 
of entry to a Hindu temple nr house 
is biBb, w high as SO or 90 por 
cent and reaching a peuk of 94 per 
, cent In thtfi case of .barber-shop v 
Since barbers offer a service that 
. involve* :cJot>e body cnmact between 
the server and the curved.. . . 

Unfortunately, Professor Dosal 
did hot study such iuiuoriunt lacets 
of untou pliability ns the resident idl 
pattern lu rurd^ Gujarat. However,; 
a study ot 206 villages Tn the adjoin- 
ing State of Maharashtra revdalea 
earlier, that 90 per cent of the Out- 
cast families lived outside the vil- 
lage boundaries : a, pattern that had 
boon set nearly three t ft a u mu d. year* 
hgo. . 

Aside from defining uptouchabi- 
' lity In specific terms of human 
behaviour. Professor Desni lias dune 
llttie that can be construed a* 

, original. ' His conclusions arq 
notolng more than the qustUifica- 
■ tfon of something that is widely 
. ktidWR both to India and liftfoaq* 
But to teach these conclusions to 
M^ader }ias . to wade through ■ 255 
: . . bage*’ of atolid ! prose ahd nil ml- ; 
' bbigljlig Stati^tiCia labTes, cOmabtr,. 
lug tedfous descrlmions of tha 
methodology used, ny the author^ 

: *witp. orilyi occaahriial. relief, in the 
1 fpijjnj; of- fflitstret ions of the rvery- 
d ^^ ract|cas «£, pm ouch ability .ip 
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Howard Humphreys & Sans 
Consulting Civil Engineers 
require an 

Assistant 

Librarian 

to work In their READING OFFICE 

The Library provides an Information service of a 
technical nature for Civil Engineers, with particu- 
lar reference to water resources, water supply and 
Irrigation disciplines. - 

Experience of Special Library work would be ad- 
vantageous. 

Salary negotiable fn accordance with qualifications, 
age end relevant experience. 

Applications, giving brief details In the first In- 
stance, Quoting referenoe number 73, should be 
sent to: Personnel Manager, Howard Humphreys & 
Sons, Thorncroft Manor, Dorking Road, Leather- 
hoad, Surrey. Telephone: Leatherhead 78190. . 




NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

KloX pot ,nUl,B '' f,om ChartBred '« 

DIVISIONAL 

ORGANISER 

Children s, Youth and Education Services 

(Northern Division), based at Northallerton 

f^APSScalo, £3,629 lo £4.095 per annum plus Slags 

Tht nnpl Z h a » e f annu S n and Sta 0« 2 supplements. 

This post has wo main areas of responsibility : 

nihf?TJ 8 r ?i l on , of tlie a 0«ncy service to schools and 
2* h nm^wni 0n f •etdWtanmenta within the division. 
wIlWrHha^dMilOf, ,erv 003 "> oh l |d ' a " young people 

north, north- 

.SET? 0nd . l<Kl «l"« allowance payable In,, 
Application tornis end lurthar particulars from 
G rarmmT^chJ^n 8 ^' Yorkshire County Library. 21 

DLa 



THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION 
AND LIBRARY BOARD, ARMAGH . 

invitea applications for the post of 

bibliographer 

-LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS 

R®f. No. 200/77 

; p8r *" nu * *• Cost ol Living 

^^^Ponmnnal' o^r^sTcffiSlSVpf 1 ™ ob,alnab,e 

later thin 4?00 p P m.™ FSd&ft b / 8 / alurned . 

canvassing will disqualify. 


i£^28i p^ci; 

> f|i?Si iniS Hbrory et'dai Hii CocKtatom; W, 

:^4wl9^WMo!5u r , ; t ^l W . V**" lof>fl’Po]rtechhior^ B ^ ! 

j llbrerv. ^houoh' Wh« *.J2*4L <* collage 

; ; I^ Moepiebte., Some ' 

M*4,e irtfialaiiban. ' Itllllike/ 





Archivist/ 

Information 

Scientist/ 

Librarian 

Lyons Bakery Ltd. is a major food company In 
the J. Lyons group of companies. 

We are looking for an Archivist, Information 
Scientist or a Librarian. Tha successful appli- 
cant is likely to be between ages 40 and 55 
years, with wide experience In a commercial 
environment. He or she will be an aolive mem- 
ber of a small team of managers conoerned with 
litigation following a major building project. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for 
controlling, organising all records and docu- 
mentation and will Initiate and implement a 
suitable Indexing system. 

Salary, which la negotiable, will ba appropriate 
to the level of the candidate's qualifications and 
experience. The appointment carries an attrac- 
tive range ol benefits in line with large 
companies. 

Write sending career details to Head Office 
Personnel Manager, Lyons Bakery Ltd., Cadby 
Hall, London W14 0PA. 


Cakes 


Assistant Borough 
Librarian 

£6,844-£7,510 

This -large London system requires an Assist- 
ant Borough Librarian to be responsible for 
all public library service points and for the 
Bibliographical Department. This 19 a joint 
second-tier post and the successful candidate 
should be professionally qualilied and have 
had wide experience In a supervisory capacity 
In the public library field. This experience 
should also include computerised library 
; techniques: • ••••.* 

Telephone 01-701 2870 anytime for an appli- 
cation form, or write on a poslcard to The 
Personnel Officer, London Borough of Soulli- 
wark, 27 Peekham Road, SE6 BUB. Please 
quote ref. TLS/7/7852 and Job title. Closing 
dale: 27.1.78. 


/outHUKirk 
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NORTH-EAST OF SCOTLAND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

KSisa.’Vi.a jastiii stssjs 

K,“S S"s: 

Fa 1 ffiUT" “■ Th# ad " , W«lnUlY0 oflk-rawo l5S 

E&i" 

gyvwi-a. -Hr* wtecuyVvWS JBT 1 “ r gaa * net - 

a 


. V , : feDMONTON PUPLIC LIBRARY / 

.Alberta, Canada 

■ I'. •••■■ '■ . . requires 

’ SYSTEMS MANAGER, 
i AUTOMATED CIRCULATION SYSTEM 

JStas ; ■Sisasaragfi’ - 
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5 ® LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 
LIBRARIES SERVICES 2 

| DISTRICT | 
| LIBRARIAN § 

(Felt ham) ® 

(S.O.2, EB4B4-E5797 • 

Inclusive) @ 

Chartered Librarian with ? 
wide exporlence in public g 
libraries roqulrod lo dirocl • 
district library with lend- 9 
ing. reference, childron'n J 
and record sorvlcea. Com- • 
menclng salary accord- 2 
Ing to qualllicatlons rmd • 
experience. £ 

Application forms and 2 
further Information from • 
Assistant Director of Arls • 
and Recreation C Chief 2 
Librarian), Civic Centra, S 
Lampton Road, Hounslow, £ 
TW3 4DN. Tel: 01-570 2 
7728, ext. 3465. Closing 5 
date : 27 January. 1978. £ 


sooooooaooooosea^ 
Parry : Books Ltd I 

(part of a major Uk' 
Bookselling G r0U pj 
roqtilro B 

Deputy to (he 
Managing Director 

Th,- 'iirriKnfui applicant «;i 
I'm iMI'iil iiix-ut 30. And hi, 

!•* ••«*■■« II 

' "I. will bn fosporulbU 

l«n mm.li ol Iho UayjjJ, 
«lillliliiall.l!lo;l Ol n C2 

I'nlvviNliy-oiinninioii 
mill will i* i«l«t in ih 4 ' 
nil iiKiii.iUKiiiiint ol in |h,Z 
In .null.. a mid « subaldv, 

• "i.ipimy 

Mnilnm>'(.it|r.|i will bo amoj 
jiIiI.i If, hi, fM.'jliO. |i|,„ qL, 
lumid Vi, (ho Complin 
i<rhiiiv,-il loaiilln. A cL 
*' 11 •’ A. uiiil cdMihMai 
|lillll.lllll lliliii mo SVIllBkh 
A-cilstunrv will I «i g| VM 
|. | .|lH-iillOII O'l'OIMuy, || ... 
,|illf 0,1 

Apply with lull C.V., nutuS 
" Pflvnle a Canlldintlal ", hi 
Rouor Oownr, Muudnl 
Orootor, Forty : BortiiVl 
Alaop Building, Bumitel 
Hill. Llvorpool LS BTX, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


COOOOOOOOOSSSOOQtt 1 ' 


THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

required for Library of 
Learned Society in Picca- 
dilly, London, W.l. Appli- 
cants should be Associates 
of Library Association or 
graduates In Ubrarianshlp. 
Good honours dogreo In 
Chemistry highly doairublo. 
Preferred age range 23-30 
years. Starting salary not 
leas than £3,073 p.n. plus 
£410 p.a. London Weight- 
ing Allowance. For further 
particulars and application 
form, please write to Mrs. 
L. Dry, Assistant Personnel 
Ottlcsr, The Chemlcul 
Soolety, 30 Russoll Sq.. 
London, WC1B 6DT. 


csoooooosoocoeoeajj 
« 

o College of Physical 


1. M. MARSH 


Education 


1km Ulifll ltd., Liverpool i 

1.17 6 un j 

ASSISTANT | 

LIBRARIAX! 

nrc InvilcJ j 
O from Charti-rml l.1br<- 1 
« ri.m> ultli .siiluihlc- n- 
pi-rlcuu- for ttiu Pitst d 
J! Asti-itiiill 1. 1 lir.irl.nl b; 
o the Loll cue Uhnn., 
O S.if.iry s, jIl- : A. PI i 

u u.Qib c \.ia 2 > nu+iffli 

JJ pay uwrfril. j 

JJ ,l;i/i/iViiiliiri f turns 

8 /iirrfii-r iii/nriihilimi aval i 
t (|l»lt- /hum die |irtndf*{ 
« t’lohiiiii i/urc for uppHrii 
J* lit ni>, ?7th Jon.. MS. j 

<eOO©OOOCO9OO0066f? 


ZONE LIBRARIAN 

(Ref. A.134) 

Salary j £5,947-£6,532 p.a. Inclusive 

Lambeth's Library Service, an integral part of the 
Directorate of Amenity Services, is divided into four 
geographical zones. Each zone has a team of 
librarians responsible for Identifying and meeting 
community needs by providing services inside and 
outside the library buildings. 

We require an able, energetic, resilient and 
experienced Chartered Librarian with managerial 
experience at a senior level together with a 
knowledge of. and keen Interest in, library services 
lo an Inner oity area. 

Tho successful applicant (male or female) wilt be 
expected to continually re-assess community needs, 
develop and organise all aspects of (he library 
service In the zone and also to contribute to the 
general work of the Directorate. 

Application forms available from (he Personnel 
Officer, Directorate of Amenity Services, London 
Borough of Lambeth, 14 Knights Hill. West Norwood 
SE27. Telephone : 01-761 0901, ext. 60 or 01-761 
1931 (24-hour answering service). Closing dale 
27th January, 1978. 


LAMBETH 


DIRECTORATE OF PLANNING 

Applications are Invited for tho following pmil in tin 
above Dlroctornlo . 

LIBRARIAN/INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

Grade APl/3 £2,127-£3,282+f:312+5% 

C0 . ntJ ' d010 V ' 111 f" 1 «MW£tiHI (V) „,t, ft llu.lll 

tocbnlniii l ibrary to meat »kj mnjm m ine iihmmiaio. nwWf 
Snni’ihil?' plnnnlno anu dr(hu>itlurn« uiuiioin «nfl '«• 

ponpiolo lor Iho collaction ruul dinsBaur-oiuin ol lichnicil i»tw- 
iff" 0 ?- ,2!'° J! DB, 1 B, *° oii'bracun ihu pki»Hiou ni u utiMf|p mi- 
*n C ?h,! 0 *..i^,?, ,0C 0ra ®1. °. MNimstlBBIil Rlluillircol V* 

a. 1 1,0- 1. r 3 . mrouflli the |iro«,i,ion o' 

i-i- - ° ClBlrlbuilnn ol giivGiiuuai,) lucintaro ■no iLa W* 
imaiioo ol a niomboro Inloi, notion tnulco. 
rhAHn^i 1 iff**. BUtt . • 1)hBr ■ roc unity qiioliiico qmoujIb « » 
a L, * > ' nfl lBn - but eapwlonco in lunnii.g ,1 (fiLhnrcaJ •* 
lomatkMi ayHlam would bo odvoninunou& C.inoid.iiffo mum t»» 
, ?i •“1111/ to organlro Inlormotion «p*j du caunuio of uUnf 
lull rosponslbllily lor lhl» coivice. 1 

m ol Wfl, mo and noJiiiAiiiflo ( lfU j; s‘iui.14 W 

2??,' cu,° » p “ f * 0nn o 0 J ,,co '- Ufo.Ioao floibuon CoirtH. Ton' 
Hall, rosier Avenue, Boetloit. Notlinyhjrn. 


Film and Videotape 
Library Assistants 

Tne BBC requires professional Assist inly lo work In ellhor 
Die 1)0*0 Film Lilm.vy In WjS L^nUo.i ni Dm Film an*l 
VDSeotroo (.ibrary. Pebble MDl. Bumlnuhom The dujioa 
Involve Iho cslslofluino end clBssilicniion ol Him and video- 
tape malorial and Aaalalanit aro o*paotsj lo provlrfo a 
rapid service ■ lor library material to moot operational 
duactliiias Tor lolovlalMi. . , , . 

ProlesaioHni library qualifications or substantial evpailouca 
In n library ustao racoonlsed Intormallon inohnlqUBa la 
eosentlal, Expertanco with non-book malariala is dashabla. 
lonolber .wlir* tho ability to work under- proasure. Tha 
nblllty lo lyps would be an ndvaAiaaa lor the Btrrntnonam 
post. An appreolallon of tha |ournalla||C aap&ei of vloual 
material would be an asset for ihe Nows Film l.ihuuy post. 
Salnr/ E2.8T0 p a. (may be higher If quRimcaltana o<cop- 
tlonal) rising lo E3.600 p a via incremAnly of EI60 p.n. Tho 
Naws Film Library post cerrios an ad dl Ilona i C-150 London 
Weighting. 

Writ* ar telephone tar an application form (enaloelng an 
■ddrouod envelope), quollna rel. no. 77.Q.1142 for the 
London post and 77.0.1141 TL8 for Ihe R'rmlnaham poal. 
lo Appalnlmanla Dvparlmont, BBC, London W1A 1AA. 
Tolepnons: Ot-BaO 446B, Ext. 4S1S, • 



NoUInghamshlro Ceur.iy Council 
LEISURE SERVICES 
Libraries 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Deyelopnyem Seoilon 
E28S9-U773 Inclusive 

This post offers an excel lor.i 
oppor unity for a newly qualified 
Librarian to beoomo Involved In 
J*'* 1 " JWa c, « of iho manaae- 
ment anU development of « laroe 
progiOBsIva public library ayfilen,.- 
The eqccpeBUl applicant (mala 
or female) will work eg part cl a 
. 0 r f> ffl8a * o '’»l team dealing 
with a wide variety pt canvallseo 
managemenl functions. Minimum 
••■“y for * Chartered Librarian 
win ba £3395 Tnctyalve. 

aw available from 

m&A W8rf 

ilnghim BSSS^B. ext. 3B1), • 

appUeairone Including 
1 m cartsr details 

^ 1 1 1 ' 


THE TIMES ; ^ 
LITERARY SUPPLEHfl«i 

rcq^ireg » - ■* 

SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


TflO BLCCBSiflll OVP Zm 

W'll If, L"OM 55 \ J»i 

will Lo required to 
with .lliu AdverhSemfl/'t 
selling adver'csnioei *£»*» & 
b«h tha TtR *r.d T«« 
[ubtuhora In me unittdjjj 
dom-and abroad, upon 
lion oi a ketisliripry WjsS— 

eiy per, ao p/o-no’iori «0 ' y 51 

Aavprtleentunf War vy? ;> 

A^tawiMt m ail aspens rf gt 
li»hi„g t* desirable and • 
language, ittglorahhr “*1*7;* 
tiptian. <s j. imS 

negotiable, lour we*F s „ VSi 

dlVB' holiday SrtMJB.-J® mW 
week* unpr pfta vwu ” 




THE LAW SOCIETY 
LIBRARY 

Applicaliotia are Invited from chartered librarians for 
. ' an additional jjosl of ' • • . ■ . • 

Assistant Librarian 

Candidates should have a basic knowledge of legal 
.i . literature and be experienced in reierenoe library teoh- 
' ? mlques. 

Commeqgtag' salary around £3,760 ,fi.a; in a range with 
qt_&4,864i p.'*. i annual, sAJary 
lew : conmbiJt^^J»lwon scheme and fTee Hie 
assurance : five-day week, B a.m.-5 p.m. : four weeks' 
holiday : staff restaurant. 

Written applications, giving details of age, qualifica- 
tions and experience should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary General, The Law Society, 113 Chancery Lane, 
London WC2A 1PL. Telephone 242 1222. 


fringe bffftatljl 


!fM ■»« ^ 


yw have ,n«-*iiw -r-v, 

Dptf and feel. »ou 
»'»»» « p»t * 

7. New Senung ««*“• 
Gia/ e Ini RoiAT-?*? 
9EZ. narweopa (Tl* 


Temporary 
Assistant Librarian 

e. £2,900 per annum 4- 40p LV.s 

•We require someone to replace our Assistant Librarian 
..who will be on maternity leave. The appointment will 
[/• be for st least six months. Applicants should Have rele- 
^ vant training or experience. The position may suit some- 
dne who has taken professional library examinations but 
gf 8 hot yet had any working experience. 

. 1 Please telephone or write to : 

L; 



r~T~r ■ 


45 bS* - 



Business information: an essential tool of management 


Researching, acquiring, disseminating, storing and 
retrieving accurate, authoritative and up to date 
business information makes a vital contribution to 
the strategic management of a group of companies 
pf the Burmah Group's size, composition and 
worldwide Involvement. 

The Deputy Librarian we appoint will ba capable of 
providing this high level of professional expertise 
to this Head of Management Research Services-' 
and the Librarian within ou r Public Affaire Division. 
His or her principal tasks will include editing a nd 
compiling - often under considerable pressure, a 
daily digest snd weekly bulletin of articles on 
energy and Industrial developments culled from 
the international press; cataloguing and classifying 
documents; setsotlng and ordering essential 

I Hiblloations; Bnd keeping abreast of developments 
n information dissemination and retrieval by 


computerised and electronic methods. An extensive 
knowledge of and frequent liaison with outside 
sources of specialised information will be developed, 

To succeed in this challenging position you need to 
be an Associate of the Library Association and have 
at least one year's experience In an Industrial library 
and information unit. 

An attractive salary around £4 000. will be negotiated 
and thefull large-company benefits package 
Includes a&sistancs with relocation to the Wiltshire 
area where appropriate. 

Ploase write or telephone for an application form to 
David Freestoji, Senior Recruitment 
Officer, Burmah Oil Trading Limited; 
Burmah House, Pipers Way, Swindon, 
Riirmnh Wilts SN31RE. 
taurman Tol . s^o,, (0793) 30151 ext. 24sz. 




Leeds 


School of Ubrarldn8hlp 
Public Libraries Management 
Research Unit 


Polytechnic I university of Bristol 

7 I ntPIITV lJUUAniAN 


TEMPORARY RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Initially for one year 

To work on a project financed by British Ubraty Re- 
search and Development Department on the manage- 
ment ol community Information services In the publlo 
library. ... 

The ‘post- would ault either graduates In sociology/ 
management with professional experience or librarians 
with a particular Interest In this service. 

Salary Scale : £3 1 744-£5 I 085. 

Detaila from : 

Mrs. J. Bowen (FA 29), Public Libraries Management 
Research Untl, Sahool of Llbrarfanshlp, Leeds Poly- 
technic, 28 Park Place, Leeds LSI 2SY. Tel : 0532 
38369. • 

Closing pqle i 27 January, 19?8. ‘ Please pnQlose s.a.e. 


OO 000 OQ 

BBC Photograph Library 
which Is both an operational and an archival 
collection, needs a 



DE TOo{fSgg?, ,AN 

.jQrada IV) 



UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

. mnctfWf 

ANT mainly Tar ratnldauino 


jBPUty LlfaMri 

lira Han and Borvicoaj, 
imoilon ol 

. .1 (Adml 

A p pi lean 1* lor tha post 
lanlor unrarlanfl wlDi < 
oKperlonco. cspoclally In 
of acquLsIllana. 


by the Bran 
- Ubrartan 
>1 leant* for 


acqulslilona, 

ApnUc.tiilan.t, loaalhac with . 1h« 
■non al thraa p«rsqna lo wham 
rorenco jnay bo made, ahaujil ba 
bv iSilt. January. 1976,. to 



I.ONDON BOROUGH OP 
CAMDEN 

. aupptrmoni* . . 


ApptlouU should have had bk- 

t iono-nco of etauincdtlpn and enta- 
oaiUng In an acedomlc, public ar 
apoctaT Ubtary nui aiiidnnu who 
hava roconily complMod thou- lib- 
rary Khaol couraaa will lie canal- 

iS 

per annum. 

AppUcii.Uom. vHUi Uib names 
addrasam ot two rcrcroo*. d 
be aoul by 37 January, 1QT 

dieator, CO-l 3UA. from wham 
mrUier panlculan may bo obiunad, 

•“ • 1 

LIVERPOOL MEDICAL 
INSTITUTION 


I 


An onitiuatafUc^|u)iIina(l llbiartan 
lih a poad urorMnp krwwloono of 


chlldron a if 
Into, nramata 

■ la rc 




nwi 

Ing knawlodq« 
lure and oaportanaa 


_ r >p’i 

vico fi'roMlnir -Mr Aimcu'oI 
Ubrary work wlui clilldiWi pro in- 
volved, | ndadlna . book Botaciun,' 


• (m.lNIHB Mu 


V o^SSsSTthouKi b# Bein' 
wridon} Uhrarlar. UvaMagl 


mini tm ..of 
9 


r i 


VO , , 

claia vlslia, jdory hourj 


Cloalnu 
197FI. 


Britt Vonuary, 


df 


_ Number g/11. ^ . 
anpdcaUon form and furihor 
Ita ninUCO lot oph OHO -OUT a4-hou 
tiilmont uiawvrlni] 


ocruiiriioni niiBworiha' acrvlco Si. 
tt?™ vyflfl or aond posicnrd w. tha 
ClUaf Bxccuilva. London Horouoh dI 
uamdofi, Town J toll, Button Hoad, 
London, Hin anu. at a turn paal and 
roforntici^ number. 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

ASSISTANT 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT lo walk Initially In UlO • 
tJunorjiijiy/iicoiofly auotDCt library, '• 
Duuea taduda . cataloaumB mu . 


A ppy cation a iu« lntnlod for a 

.A; °.Sr ’kSst&A 


Applicants ihauid , 

oKoorlepco .of cUusl. 


oKp'vrienco or ctuiinnflsn and 
cafcUofluinii in an acadmmc, public 


had 


ild m in' Bayanugoi flak 

ardlna |q quaUflcaUoni ind _ 

»«rloncn, within the ranao E3.2IS 
TO £5.709 DOT annum, InclUdra. of 
London alTowmco. Bvo wopka' 


Cataloguer 




to catalogue and Index photographs of tele- 
vision and radio programmes and to develop 
a new system. Applicants must be chartered 
librarians with considerable experience of 
...cataloguing, preferably in picture library 
work; and be able to demonstrate a good 
general knowledge as well as familiarity with 
BBC programme output, .. . i - 

Salary.: !{ qualffjcationsGKoef^ : 
ttonalj x EtoD to fool of £4428 per annuhi. 

Telephone or write immediately, enclosing 
addressed envelope, for application form 
quoting reference 77.G.1676 TLS to Appoint- 
ments Department, BBC, London W1A 1AA. 
Tel : 01-580 4468 ext. 4619. 

f — i rn r— i r—t r-j n 

(«■/ V m i 1/ ( we . L^ J- r, * * »w i f a / li .a# 

■ram ,■■■■ : i. -'j' ini, i' I * w — ^ - 


....... with tha itamM and 

or.Wr, ratirprajaoug 


a pacts I llbraty but siudonti wit 

fJiSU'tei *SM“ wilt 
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